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| 
HOME AGAIN! | door of the public room the old waiter, mut- 
| tering something in thin wheezy accents ; 
Aut alone in the public room of the house | the same who had given such doubtful testi- 
of entertainment known as the Old Rodney | mony as to the sleet. There was a sea-captain 
Arms, I never felt so dismal in my life. It| below, he said, wanting me. No doubt, this 
had been sleeting in this part of the town} was Captain Sharon, of the William Clay, (set 
since yesterday morning the waiter said ;— | down, in the bills of the ship’s sailing as that 
might change to snow that night, or go on| well-known and experienced commander) who 
| with sleet for a week more. On the whole, | had appointed to meet me at the Old Rodney 
he rather thought it was as good assetin. | Arms; a favourite house of call with gentle- 
There was nothing to cheer a man in| men of his profession. A rough man, anda 
this. There was nothing to cheer one in ready man, this well-known and experienced 
the room; which was of the penitentiary) commander, with his heart in the right 
and silent system order, with its chilling place, people said, He entered with a great 
whitewash, sawdust, spittoons, pipes laid stamp, bringing in the sleet along with 
saltierwise over the chimney-piece, and) him. 
other fittings of the true tavern order.| “ Hallo, my hearty,” says Captain Sharon 
Nothing to cheer one in the prospect) from afar off; he might have been on his 
from the window, of the stable-yard fast | own quarter-deck, speaking through his 
turning into a pond; of ducks paddling| trumpet. “How is the tide with you now? 
riotously ; of the little heaps of straw floating | Heavy-hearted still? Bad, bad to give into 
down the current of thawed sleet ; of the — those lows ; bad for soul and body. I never 
cur whose house was now being invaded by | knew good come of it.” 
the flood. Nothing to cheer one in the drip: | “T am not in the lows, Captain Sharon,” 
ping ostler, exercising his functions on a|I said, affecting a sort of jollity of manner; 
dripping horse just comein, Nothing in the | “I am getting quite into spirits.” 
overcharged spouts, all now dripping, now | “So best,” said Captain Sharon, “I never 
pouring into the yard. Nothing cheering in| knew good come of the dumps. Now, what 1 
all this. Put to it, finally, that he who was' have to say is this: will you come aboard 
s0 looking from the window of the Old|with me to-night, and bear me company 
Rodney Arms was an exile newly returned,| down the river? A good berth and rations 
without a friend in the wide world beyond | accordingly. ‘For the ship shall sail and 
the captain of the ship that brought him|the wind is fair,” added Captain Sharon, 
home, and you have as cheerless a picture of chaunting. 
solitary wretchedness as need be. | “No sooner come home than sent abroad 
Still sleeting on languidly; but with a again,” I said. “ What a queer world 
ane that shows it to be in good heart | this is.” 
or work—a fitting accompaniment for the| ©“ Aye,” said Captain Sharon, “take it as you 
high festival now approaching. For this is the | find it. Will you come ? Drop down to-night ; 
vigil of Christmas Kve ; and as all the world | and I’ll put you ashore to-morrow evening in 
has learnt in its nursery, Christmas comes|time for Christmas-day and plum-pudding 
but once a-year, And when it comes it brings | with your friends.” 
good cheer. There were famous elements in| I laughed bitterly. “Friends! I like that; 
my case to render this a truly inspiring) why, my good Captain, I have not a friend 
anniversary ;—that is to say, twenty-one hard | in the world.” 
years in a foreign land, parents dead, wife | Captain Sharon gnawed his under lip 
dead, two elder brothers dropping off one) reflectively. “I am not going to deny,” he 
after another, leaving behind them the old | said at length, “that this is a poor way for 
family heritage of Mytton Grange, now|a man tobe in. But I tell you plainly, if it 
fallen to me Nicholas Sherburne, last of an| was my case, I'd not stay growling in my 
old line, No one that knew me asachild| hammock. I’d get up and work, and look 
left ; all gone, scattered and passed away! (about me. And, if I had not a friend in the 
About this time there appeared at the world,” said that well-known and experienced 
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(Conducted by 


commandée, turning quite red in the face, | that day week at furthest. The little old man, 
to explode a thumping dath,“I 
em.’ 


’d go and make | very grey and shrivelled, ventures to presume 
: that I and. many more will. be going down 

“Make them?” 1 said, mechanically. that night or following.morning, 

“ Aye, make: ’em,.and plenty of ’em, too.) “A\ very pleasant’ thing must be that 
You have money, and lands, and a great Christmas in the country,” he says, looking 
house. Well, I’d go down and fill the great | thoughtfally on the fire, ‘and fitting his thin 
house,—I would—I'd take my hat full of | fingers together. “Very pleasant for such 
cards and go round to squire and parson, and | as had means, Very pleasant!” 
the whole crew. No friends!” here Captain! Would he'be going too? 

Sharon laughed scornfully; ‘you have| Dear no! dear no! He had not been 
plenty of ’em at this living instant. I'd take out of London these forty years back. Most 
my oath of it.” | likely never should—never should. Was 

For a single moment, it struck me there just about locking up and going out to look 
might be some grains of wisdom in what the at the streets. It was so curious looking at 
sea-captain had said ; but I looked up at the the streets of these nights. People seemed so 
window and the dull sky, and they were busy and so happy. 
straight washed away in floods of sleet. | I left: him there, still doing joiner’s 

ep must go,” said the captain, buttoning work with his poor lean fingers. over the 
on his.rough.coat. “ Will. you come!—No?} fire, and went back again through those 
Well, you're wiser to my mind for staying. | streets he spoke of. The lonely waiter’s pro- 
Take to the country and your own fire of a| phecy had come true; for the sleet had de- 
Christmas day. Good bye.” With that the parted, and it now looked very much as if it 
rough and ready man passed out into the were about to snow. By this time it had 
sleet. rown dark, and the lamps were lighted. 

His was good and well-meant counsel ; but.) There was.a hum of voices abroad, and two 
suchas I was not yet fitted to take home) floods of dark figures hurrying by, on some 
tomyself, Still there kept sounding in my | purpose bent. Shop windows were throwing 
ear with a certain melodious clang those out dazzling effulgence, reflected brightly 
rough notes of the captain. Make yourself from the many little shining pools and 
friends! Ah, ’tis not toolate For a Christ-| ponds in the road; where, too, were reflected 
mes dream and a Christmas hearth, no, ’tis cheerfully flaring lamps and flitting forms. 
not toolate! Allthatday it went on clanging Round certain sheets of effulgence specially— 
on, chiming quarter and half-hour, and three throwing out a glare as from open furnace- 
quarter bells inmy ear tothesametune. The | doors—were gathered crowds of admiring 
bells of old churches hard by seemed to take) figures and illuminated faces viewing the 
up that shape of melody, swinging out that huge stores within: the holly within: the 
old burden, Make yourself friends! Ab, no,! white-capped and white-robed attendants 
tis not too late, no, ’tis not too late! But within: the dispensing of rare Christmas 
such things were not forme. The bleak walls cheer ; and the file of buyers incoming and 
and.cold desolation of the Old Rodney Arms | outgoing. With a far more delighted amphi- 
were fitter, and more in keeping: so I fell | theatre of glowing faces round certain other 
back. into the old up,and down patrol, look- | sheets of effalgence—temples of confectionery 
ing out. now and again from the window. | —feasting their eyes on the spreading Christ- 
The dripping ostler as before; the dripping! mas-tree and its glittering fruit of gold and | 
horse as before ; stable+yard’ fast becoming) silver, card and ribbon: on the huge white 
navigable. Four o'clock being told off by the cakes rising like towers: on the gaudy vista 
chimes of the neighbouring churches; with | reflected by mirrors’ many times over, down 
which jostle discordantly those other chimes | towards the far end, of men and women 
of Captain Sharon’s. It was clearing a very | packing busily, fitting the snow cake and 
little in the west; just beyond the red chim- | Christmas-tree fruit into cases—going down | 
neys,and it suddenly enters into my head to to the country that night. t 
go out and see human faces again, and be' Where shall that tree be setup? What | 
set free, for a time at least, from those hate- troop of children, far down in some well- | 








ful white wells, With that, I go forth into 
the sleet, as the captain had done before me, 
and take the road citywards, | 

There was a house of business in that 
quarter to which I had letters, lying up a 
small dark court, with its style and calling 
set out on brass-plates at one side. Inside, it 
found room for other houses of business, | 
each with its own flight and its own brass- 
ee Unhappily, the chief was absent—a 
ittle old.man, very grey and shrivelled, being 
left in charge—gone down for the Christmas 
by that. morning’s early mail, to return by 


wooded English county, be gladdened at its 
coming? More glare from open. furnace- | 
doors—more glowing faces—~more trees— 

more busy packing. I am jostled by hasty 
men on Christmas errands, I am put aside |] 
by men bearing Christmas’. packages, and 
nearly run down by heavy wains laden with | 
strong ales for Christmas drinking. Every- | 
body seems to have Christmas business but | 
my poor lonely self. Getting absorbed im | 
contending floods, I am taken up through | 
many bye-streets into one of the great mam | 
kets, where gas is flaring nakedly, bringing 
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out gaunt Rembrandtish effect’: where, too, 


is Christmas food in the bulk, raw material 
of coming cheer in huge massive heaps, of 
which are there sellers in bulk, and buyers in 
bulk. Sellers entrenched strongly behind 
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| As I came to this resolve, the bells of 
Captain Sharon ceased ringing and were 
heard no more. 

The night mail went down: at  half-past 
eight o'clock; and, towards that hour I was on 


groaning counters and mounds of provision; the huge threshold of an iron-way that strikes 
behind monster poultry suspended high ; be-| off north-westerly, Great was the bustle 
hind primest joints ; all with Christmas pur-/ that attended on the departure of that night 


pose. Dark foliage overhead of shining green- 
necked birds newly arrived from those richly- 
wooded: counties with Christmas purpose. 
Flocks of wild birds, armies of great fow], with 
Christmas parpose, Buyers gauging monster 
poultry, appraising the 
their fatness with Christmas purpose. Sellers 
giving out ceaselessly, taking in ceaselessly, 


eight and depth of 


train, A: great clatter, and in-driving and 
out-driving by different gates, processionally. 
A duzzling flare of lamps in long lines down 
the platform, converging to points far away; 
long lines of pillars ; long lines of carriages, 
first, second, and third, with wagons—all 
converging, ‘also, to points afar off. 
passengers by this night's 


| 
| 


with Christmas purpose. Housewives, hand westerly, furnished with hairy rugs against 
in pocket, reflectively taking thought of what) the cold of this Christmas night, with 
store they needed; not so much caring fer) courier-bags hung about them, following 
hard-bargains on this eve; thinking, with | their baggage now being trundled along the 
listening eye, how little Tom, or Jack, or! platform. All mostly going down for the 
eon, now on his way home, would be! Christmas. Men of business, men of politics, 
gathered round her cheer — whose little) men of law; hurrying down north-westerly 
hearts would be set a-dancing at this sight. | for the Christmas. 
Perhaps, even the dripping ostler, after} All through the long and weary darkness 
change of his damp garments, had been up the night mail went forward scouring broad 
here with Christmas: purpose. Groves of| counties. All through the long and weary 
holly and ivy with Christmas purpose. night the dull lamp overhead cast’ down a 
Everybody, everything, with Christmas pur- | sickly light on the travellers: sitting opposite 
pose, beyond myself; who was now wandering | me, burrowed in their rugs, with heads sunk 
utterly purposeless, cut off from any Christ-| down on their breasts, and coiled up im all 
mas» hope and prospect. Here Captain | manner’ of strange attitudes, striving after 
Sharon’s bells fell on to a chiming, chiming | sleep.. All through the darkness the night 
out their old tunes, over and over again! train swept on; swooping through stations; 
they rang out: “Make yourself friends!) past long lines of flashing offices ; past great 
Ah, no! ‘tis not too late—no! ’tis not too! and dusky towns; past smelting-works, where 
late, For Christmas dreaming and Christmas! fire was bursting from the ground ; past other 
hearth, ’tis not too late—no! ’tis not too! night trains swooping by; and past: tall 
late!" chimneys and illuminated factories. 

Only this time, so furiously’ so importu-| With sensible slackening of — and lift- 
vately flinging Captain Sharon’s music ing up of drowsy heads from folds of rugs to 
abroad, that, when I looked on the scene) let down the glass, and look forth on the 
before me, and on all who were going and| chilling night outside ; with threading our 
coming with light hearts under their cloaks,| way among dark shadowy forms of huge 
I felt of a sudden an intolerable yearning to| black engines: hissing and hiding themselves 
be of that happy company. Nor did that|in clouds of their own damp vapour: with 
| possibility seem altogether so hopeless and | flashes of lighthouse reflectors poured into us 
remote. “’Tis not too late—no! ’tis not too| suddenly, and gone the next instant; with 
late!” clanged the bells riotously, What if! carriages gliding by, with lamps gliding by, 
I tried? Something seemed to whisper to| with signal-houses gliding by, we roll into a 
me, timidly, it could do no harm—perhaps no} flood of light, reflecting a waste of white 
| good, perhaps a little good—‘and, as the} wall, glass-doors, with bare counters and 

thought came upon me, I found my heart | empty buffets within—all to the Gregorian 
beating faster, and my steps quickening as I| chant of porter-monks, intoning loudly, 
| hurried along towards home. Such a home| Change here for a long bead-roll of places 
as I might find within the bleak walls of the} utterly undistinguishable 
Old Rodney Arms. 





and unknown, 
Some respite here for refection’; a yellow 
I had half made up my mind. With a’ light suffusing the white walls; a clock-face 
nervous fluttering, I laid out a sort of pro-| which tells it has just gone three; a file of 
| gramme; a dusky castle in the air. hat! blinking travellers walking to and fro, and 
if'I left the Old Rodney Arms far behind me, | the night-mail sets forward once more, plung- 
and fled away through the- broad English|ing into Erebus again. There are vacant 
lands northward—journeying down to Myt- seats opposite, the drowsy figures having 
| tom Grange, the ancestral seat of the Sher-| been set’: down with their rugs at the last 
' barnes? I half made up my mind; and,|halt. Two little boys, in wild spirits, chat- 
| one look at the bleak, whitened walls of the| tering of school sportsand coming joys, going 
any Arms finished the work. I would go.' homeward for Christmas holidays, are just 
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in for a short stage only; for, when I look up 
after an uneasy svatch of sleep, I find that 
they have departed, and that 1 am alone in 
the blue-cushioned chamber, under the sickly 
lamp. By this time day is breaking, with a 
cold grey that brings out the dark trees 
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marking where one dark November night 
old Joe Bradly, the keeper, was cast down 
and dashed to pieces; the wooden stile 
leading to the short cut over the fields to 
Mytton. Strange memories of those days, 
kept crowding on me as the way shortened, 


flying by; and, looking out, I find the ground as the darkness gathered. How would the 
all whitened, and that it has been snowing|old place look? Had it kept the grey reve- 
hard, north-westerly. It lightens and lightens | rend aspect it bore on the day I drove from 
and gradually the cold grey fades off. There the door just thirty years before; friends, 
are long canals below us, ice-bound and un-| relatives, retainers, all gathered on the steps 
navigable. There are stray houses of arude| under its shadowy porch, watching me 
sandstone common to these parts, and we roll | speeding away down the long avenue, Never 
into a great red town : a city of factories and| did it seem so beautiful, Its square central 
tall chimneys, all in broad daylight, just as| tower, broken into stories, each with its 
the hands are going to work. With weary| mullioned window and supporting pillars, 
eyes and stiffened limbs I descend, leaving be-| flanked with great wings, and other square 
hind me the sickly lamp burning still. A halt | towers; its two open cupolas, each capped 
here for some hours in a busy inn; thence| with a stone eagle, rising high in the centre, 
northward by another railway. Journeying all of a grey reverend stone. How was it 
steadily from noon until close on the stroke now with its broad court inside? its broad 
of four, we slacken speed ; moving across a/ flight of steps seen through the porch, lead- 
deep valley on a great viaduct of the rough|ing up straight to the great banqueting 
sandstone. I recognise something familiarin| hall? Did the grass grow there now, an 
the look of that valley: in the great heavy | were its grey stones disturbed? How was 
mountain far off on the right: in the swell|it with its quaint old English gardens, laid 
and fall of the ground ; dim, indistinct me-| out in long lines of yew-tree hedges, shaven 
mories of boy years, confused by the new) smooth and straight as a wall? its broad 
staring viaduct that runs so rudely across the | walks and terraces, its round Dutch ponds 
smiling valley. A grey mossy tower—part| and white leaden gods rising from the water, 
of old abbey ruins—glides slowly by, and I) its grotesque sun-dials and devices, and dark 
begin to feel that here is something not} cavernous aisle of ancient yews meeting 
altogether strange to me. |overhead, through which the sun’s rays 
A lonely wooden station perched high on|never penetrated? How was it with all 
the arches; with a lonely man in charge,| these? Overgrown with weeds and gone to 
who came out to wonder what business could ruin? Question soon to be resolved, for we 
bring the stranger into this solitary region,| were now struggling up the east hill, over a 
and, presently the train had passed on out of | little valley all sunk im darkness, where 








the valley, leaving me with the lonely man on 
his lonely platform. It was nearly dark, and 
a light or two twinkling below, showed 
where there was still an inn of the old 
pattern not yet departed; whither the lonely 
porter went off silently to order up a chaise for 
Mytton Grange, distant some six miles, But I 
found that the old inn was gone long since ; 
and, in its stead, there had risen a cold public- 
house, with a new sign, and anew proprietor. 
The only chaise and the only horse were being 
got out hastily; and, in a few seconds, I was 
on the road to my old home. 

With a tremulous feeling at my heart, I 
looked from the window for such old land- 
marks and tokens, as ought to be familiar 
to me; for the old bridge just clear of the 
village where we used to fish (standing under 
its arches on the mossy bank where the trees 
stretched over, making a bower and giving a 
pleasant shelter); but the road had taken a 
sweep, and I was now crossing a fresh rough- 
hewn structure, and yonder were the relics 
of ihe old bridge—three grey broken arches. 
all stripped and jagged. But other lesser 
things were left us. A good mile further on, 
the great stone-trough, up the steep hill 
where the wagon horses used to halt an 
drink ; the stone-cross over the old quarry, 


were lights twinkling, and where’ lay the 
manor village of Hurst Mytton, now all 
wrapped in darkness, I could hear the little 
stream that coursed through the valley, 
turning a few rude mills, rippling noisily as | 
of old, just as we swept sharply round a. 
corner and entered the broad open avenue, 
a good mile long, leading straight down to 
Mytton. With beating heart I could see 
afar off the dark mass, standing out shadowy 
with the two cupolas outlined on bluish 
rey ground, Lights were twinkling up and 
com and a red glow came through crimson 
curtains drawn close before the windows of | 
the picture gallery. 
In a few seconds more the great pile was 
looming out over my head, and the driver 
was on the ground pulling ata bell. It rang 
out hoarsely, scaring some shrill birds that 
had their nest overhead, I was standing | 
under shelter of the grey porch looking into 
the court. From open windows of that | 
picture gallery on the right, was pouring a | 
flood of genial light through a crimson 
transparency ; prospect ineflably comfort- 
ing to a lone wanderer’s heart! I was 
walking round, looking up with a strange 
feeling over me, at the great clock fixed in 
one of the towers, which used to chime tunes 
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like Dutch Carrillons, when the door at the | 


top of the flight of steps opened softly, and 
an old man with a lamp descended, bowing 
low to the ground—an old man with spare | 
hair and ivory head. He peered at me curi-| 
ously with a restless, anxious look, shading | 
the lamp with his hand, and bowing with a 
certain stateliness. He presumed that I was | 
one of his honour’s friends, come down for 
the Christmas. They had been expecting 
him long, very long, for a year and more. 
Perhaps I brought news or letters from him, 
or perhaps I myself—could it be? Here the 
lamp was lifted up, and my face searched 
with wistful inquiry. “True Sherburne 
face,” he muttered. At the same time the 
cloud of old memories which had been 
floating round me since I first passed 
beneath the porch, began to settle steadily 
down in the shape of a certain retainer 
who used to take me out far over the felis. 
“Will Dipchurch,” I said hesitatingly. He 
started. 

“ Will Dipchurch, the steward, surely, Who 
knows will 
know? Let me look again. Can it be that 
young Mr. Nicholas who went abroad be- 
yond the seas thirty years ago? Can it be?” 

“It was,” I said, taking his hand in mine, 
“poor Nicholas Sherburne, the wanderer, 
come home to end his days.” 

“TI knew the Sherburne voice, the Sher- 
burne face,” he said, “so glory to God on 











this Christmas Eve for bringing you back 
under your own roof. I dreamt of this. I 
knew that another Christmas would not go! 
by without some one of the old name being 
at the Grange again. Come in, sir ; come in, 
for you must be tired after your long, long 
journey.” 

I followed him silently up the steps, and 
crossed the threshold into the banqueting- 
hall. It was dark, and the lamp gave out a 
feeble light. But I could feel the chequered 
marble pavement echoing beneath my feet, 
and could make out, dimly overhead, the 
dark oaken gallery where, in old baronial 
times, musicians used to play. I looked for 
the famous antlers; spoils of old hunting days, 
hung up high round the hall, and found them 
in the old spot. I looked for the helmet over 
the yawning fireplace where was a heap of 
red wood ember flickering. I looked for 
the oak panelling, dark and shining with 

e, running round: for the oaken tables 
black and shining, too, and felt as if I had 
left but yesterday ; for nothing had been 
disturbed. 

“Look up, sir!” said old Will. “See how 
we have had the place dressed against 
Christmas—all as it used to be,” and he held 
the lamp up high above his head. It was a 
wilderness of holly and ivy, and red berries, 
Bunches of it round the oaken bosses of the 
ceiling, twining up the mullions of the win- 
dows, hiding every knot and twist. All| 
those queer stone faces supporting the oaken | 








Dipehurch that Will don’t! 


arches of the roof, at which, in childish days, 
I used to glance timidly and with an awful 
respect, now leered comically out of ruffs and 
collars of prickly ivy, and the coronas all 
down the hall were now turned to the like- 
ness of great holly bushes hanging from the 
ceiling. On sight of which Christmas livery, 
came the genial spirit of the season invading 
me tumultuously. The bleak white walls be- 
longing to the Old Rodney Arms, encom- 
passing me close um - to that date, began to 
crumble away slowly. 

Said Mr. Dipehurch, half to himself, and 
letting the light play upon his face with a 
rare Dutch effect, “I Bs this evening would 
not go over without the master’s returning 
home. I dreamed it three times over the 
fire. Our garners have been filled, and the 
strong ale brewed, and the keeper has been 
over the fells with his gun. And to-morrow 
the tenantry shall come up for the feast in 
this hall, as they have done this many a-year ; 
and his honour shall sit in the great chair at 
the head, as his father did before him, A 

lad day: I may say, sir, I hope,—a jolly 
a ! ”» 

r. Dipchurch passed out with his lamp, I 
following, and led the way through the ante- 
room—where the guests always gathered 
before dinner—into the picture gallery, ,I 
stood at the door looking down; for it was 
@ long, long room, running full the breadth 
of the house: down to the far end, where 
were drawn, close with heavy folds, those 
crimson curtains beacon that had shone out 
so ruddily on the avenue, Lining the sides, 
hanging out from the walls, were the tall, 
fall-len th Sherburnes, men and women for 
generations back—a roll, chronological of 
every age. Often had they been read off to 
me by our ancient housekeeper. I could 
tell them truly, even now. Beginning with 
that frowning warrior just at the door, a 
captain and admiral at sea, in flowing wig 
and blue armour, who stands leaning on 
his truncheon, and pointing back eternally 
toacloud. So, too, with that other worthy 
in the starched frill, doublets, and trunks, 
who had done good service in the Spanish 
wars. Next to whom I knew full well (for 
the black shadows hung over that region) 
was a peerless lady, one of Kneller’s beauties 
—a shepherdess, in the open country with a 
crook, and sheep at her feet. And so up 
that line I could tell them off in their order 
from where I sat. That famous Sir Ralph, 
in the Ramilies’ wig and scarlet coat, point- 
ing back, like the Admiral, to smoke in the 
background: he who had given such good 
account of the French in the Flemish cam- 

igns. With other cavaliers and noble 
adies of Sir Joshua’s pencilling: all be- 
hooped, and in rich flowering silks. Half 
way down, just at the great fire-place, I found 
an old oak table and high-backed chair of 
the same spiral pattern drawn in close ; 
where, too, was a shaded lamp, shedding 
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warm soft light, and reflected on the shining 
oak floor. 

Saying he would return, Mr, Dipchurch 

me by softly ; and, taking his way down 

the long gallery, disappeared in a black 
shadow which hung over the end. Then I 
drew in the high-backed chair closer, and 
stirring up the logs till they cracked again, 
fell to thinking how strangely it had come 
about that the wanderer was back again 
in his old home that night, of all nights 
in the year: an eve of jubilee to all 
men—vigil of tidings of great joy—which 
had brought round at last a sort of dull 
quiet and repose to one who had strayed 
much, and for whom there was to be now no 
more wanderings, 

Just asthe hare whom hounds and horns pursue, 
(this was the weary yearning of another poor 
waiderer, long since gone to his rest) 


Pants to the spot from which at first it flew, 

I still had hopes, my leng vexations past, 

Here to return, and die at home at last, 
Under the shadow of my own roof-tree ; 
given back again to that stately company on 
the walls. Ghostly company indeed! Cold, 
fleshless, and bloodless kinsmen ; yet all that 
were left to me in the room of those real living 
ones who. had been taken.away one by one! 
The ghostly company had it nearly all to 
themselves now, and within a certain span 
of years were certain to have free, un- 
Stiffly 


disturbed range of the old_ halls. 
and quaintly they might then come down and 
walk all day long, and all night long, to and 
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faces familiar, and scenes long, long forgotten; 
but, by some mysterious, power, evoked on 
this night, of all nights in the year. Though 
the clock in the court was now clanging out 
harshly nine, it did not break in upon these 
welcome visions; and I still see pictures in 
the red wood embers, 

Acrumble and a rustle of the ashes, and they 
slowly take shape, bringing out elements of 
one child’s Christmas, long enough back now 
to have been rubbed out of all recollection; 
with one figure conspicuous ; a good rough 
squire, heartiest of his kind. Christmas loving, 
charity giving, beloved of all friends and 
neighbours. Best of all fathers, with the 
gentlest beaming eyes. The truest imaginable 
picture of the old English squire. To my 
child’s eyes the most benignant, loveable 
being upon earth. Still more of a superior 
being at this high festival, in keeping of which 
worthily, he took such delight. 

All were to be happy—all light-hearted. 
The poor fed and clothed; none within a broad 
circuit round to have care or sorrow. Isee 
the embers still crumbling and crumbling, 
and settle at last in the fixed shape of one 
spree Christmas season, now good five-and- 
thirty years removed. 

Figures flit past—figures well known and 
recollected ; awful personages to my youn 
eyes. One, in old-fashioned blue coat ou 
gilt buttons ; top-booted, with ahunting-whip | 
eternally in his hand—Squire Hornby of 
the Grange. A rough, ready, and agricultural | 
fellow that tramped where he pleased in | 
those great top-boots. A misty vision next, of 








fro, in stately dances, without so much.as one | gloom and awe thrown over young hearts, by | 
to intrude on them. Strange, chilling feeling | feud and terrible strife breaking out between | 


this, of being utterly wrecked and stranded | our father and rough Squire.Hornby. Fierce 
upon one’s own home; of being cast upon| looks, fiercer words, angry contention, fol- | 
a lonely island in.one’s own house.. They were| lowed by appeals to law, attended with un- | 
all.gone now : father, sisters, brothers—the | speakable dread for the young people of the | 
cheerful, exuberant houseful! filling every | house, and all rising out of a petty: dispute 
corner of ‘the old. place with bright, beam-|about a watercourse. Our father’s gentle 
ing hope,—with youth and spirits and eternal | eyes would light up and flash, as, pacingup 
jubilee! But of this season especially, how|.and down the great room of an evening, he 
this brightness of heart burst forth as in a| would declaim on his wrongs, and vow. hos- 
torrent—sweeping with it friends and neigh- tility to his neighbour. He would fight out | 
bours, kith and kin—drawing them all in | the:watercourse to the death in the courts or 
under one roof, to be glad and make merry,| anywhere he should choose. If it came to 
and keep the holy festival with more glory | his last shilling, it should go for the water- 
than in any other spot on the face of the land ! | course. 

With the cruelest aching of heart, with an} We listened with frightened hearts, ap- 
inexpressible yearning, the lonely wanderer palled at this terrible prospect, not being 
returned thinks of that time—separated old enough to know that a watercourse, 
now from him by gulf ever so wide. O!/or right of way, are objects dearest of all 
thrice happy days, over which steals the things in the world to country-gentlemen’s 
soft, golden light, that hangs round things; hearts. After Christmas it would .come 
seen from afar! Most vividly do they, before the proper tribunals. Then father 
come floating back upon me now,as I sit | should have justice done him. If not there, 
looking into the fire making out the minutest | he would.go on to the House of Lords, and 
pictures, It is.as the mouth of a great | battle it out there, Finally, if beaten at all 
arched vault, with a high glowing mound of| hands, he would sell every stick in the place, 
wood embers crumbling down with sudden| (here his voice would grow tremulous) and 
rustle, and taking all manner of fanciful) retire to a foreign laud to end his days, ‘His 
shapes. And yet withevery change I make out enemy should not have that triumph over 
(OQ, 80 clearly !) small, bright figures with him, 
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It was getting on all the while to his 
favourite season ; which promised to be as 
frost-bound and snow-clad as festival heart 
could desire. 

Great stores of provisions had been laid in. | 
Father was busy from morning till vight in 
the furthering of that design which always lay 
nearest to his heart ; namely,—that no poor 
soul in the parish should have a troubled soul 
at this famous season ; but should be filled 
and made merry, and as warm as plenty of 
coal and blanketing could make him. Never 
was he so busy, so vigorous, so full of the 
genial holy spirit of the season. Each day 
that lessened the distance between him and 
the great day, lightened this temper of his; 
until, at last, it came to be the morning of the 
great eve itself. I see in the red embers 
figures moving and flitting past indistinetly ; 
genial faces lit up by honest glow, whitest 
snow covering the ground thickly. I make 
out that one figure, centre of all, moving 
hither and thither, rubbing his hands in glee; 
for there had reached him news that morn- 
ing from high law authority, that all would 
turn out well for him in the matter.of the 
watercourse, There was a great jubilee 
throvgh all the house! most seasonable 
Christmas present, that horn of news ! 

That Christmas Eve wore on cheerily, 
until it came to grow dusk, and lamps were | 
lighted: when I sce some one riding up the 
long open avenue through the snow; some | 
one'to see the Squire, and wish him a merry 
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Christmas, and who mentions, as a bit 
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morrow. So shall everybody be about. us, 
excepting a poor squire whose house is hung 
with mourning. Well, to him I shave :sent 
the watercourse, as a little Christmas -pre- 
sent. Have I done right?” Then he looks 
round with those ever gentle eyes upon his 
children. 

And here, with sudden rustle, the.wood 
embers sink down, and that picture fades 
away from me. 

I am still the lonely outeast, sitting over 
the fire with a most intelerable yearning ‘for 
flesh and blood sympathy which I cannot 
have now. O, for something to cling to! 
something to hold by—not to be so utterly 
cast adrift ! 

The old clock-chimes are again at work, 
tolling eleven ; for a flood of small details 
have filled up that hour, which seems to have 
been barely a few minutes. These Christmas 
anniversaries at the old Hall were -rare 
times : they make my poor heart. ache, think- 
ing of them. Stir the logs ; cast on a:few 
fresh ones! 

Here I am set afloat once more—tided, far 
away, backwards ; until I make out clearly 
other pictures, other figures. 

Sent away to sea from the old house, at 
fourteen, having always a fancy for the naval 
profession ; often, when tossing inymy cheer- 
Jess hammock, when roughly handled,.as.is 


‘the fashion on the ocean, I looked back to 


those happy Christmas days, with a sicken- 
ing, despairing fee). Often, when lying in 
dull idleness off a sickly African coast, the 


ef news, that neighbour Hornby has that} Great Festival bas come round .and been let 
morning heard of the death of his only to slip by without celebration, I thought how 
daughter in a foreign country, and was sunk far away, in Mytton Grange, it was. being 











and bowed down with trouble as much asa) 
man could be. I seeon that evening, when | 
the long room is lighted up and the dloor so | 
polished that it reflects back the light—lI see 
our dear father come in among us (over to’ 
this great fire-place where I now sit looking 
back into the past), with a little trouble on his 
face: then he walks about restlessly, talking | 
softly to himself ; then stops, and finally: goes | 
to his desk. I see him sit down and write | 
hastily—we speaking together softly over the 
fire—and seal the letter with his own great 
seal ; then send it off by a man on Asbanntonahe, 
0, how I have before me his gentle face, as he 
comes over again to the fire, rubbing his 
hands softly, with such a pleased look, 

“Do you know,” I think I hear him say, in 
tones that make my heart thrill, “dear 
children, what was written in ‘that letter?” | 

“That -you were ‘to win the watercourse, 


kept with mirth and genial: warmth. How 
about four o’clock, or s0,.the cold evening 
was drawing close in, and the daylight 
departing ; and through the snow, which 
gave light enongh of .its own, hearty 
olk were. tramping briskly up to the Hall; 
for whom ‘there swere beacons, in the 
shape of red patches of fire-light up and 
down the front of the great house, to guide 
them. Light enough inside, too, in the great 
hall; where the feast was set out, the grand 


annual Christmas feast, with the squire at 


the head of his table, from which not. one 
was absent. 

A rustle and collapse of embers, and Iam 
set a-thinking of another scene one ,year 
later, when I was still upon the seas; but, on 
the eve of being :temporarily set free. I 
think of the ardent longing, that. eager strain- 
ing to span across the broadest tracts of, sea 


ered says my little sister, gleefully, “and | and land ; of hurried marches ; of journey- 


at that nasty Mr, Hornby.” 
I see his face twitch a little. 


ing homeward night and day, with pantin 


“No,” he | excited spirits, all to the one end, to reac 


says, gently, “ we have done, now, I am afraid, home against the Great Fostival. I think. of 
with the watercourse—done with it for that setting down of feet once more upon 
ever. Do you know what I told you this English ground ; of that Salenaennetaee 


morning of Squire Hornby and his daughter? and spur, double gratuities ; 0 


that nearing 


Weare all happy here to-night—O, sohappy! familiar objects, loved landmarks, and 


-~and shall be happier, please ‘Heaven, 


to- of the dark building so longed for, standing 


finally | 





| 
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looming out, with a dark background, but|merry tunes to find my dream realised. 
with rows and rows of the old genial crimson | Mytton Grange never saw a jollier day. Old 


light that set my heart a-dancing. Most 
welcome crunching of wheels upon the frozen 
snow as we turn 2p to the porch. I see the 
gate standing wide open, figures standing 
close, welcoming faces, with one, gentlest in 
the world and now radiant as an angel ! 
Then shaking of hands by everybody: by 
many I know not. Then a sweet mist for 
the rest of the night; long vistas down great 
halls : softest suffusion of yellow light playing 
on more faces crowding in on me. O night 
never to be forgotten! Rather let it sink 
and be lost in those red embers now once 
more falling in so suddenly. 

How I long for gentle sympathising faces, 
something that can feel for, feel with me! 
Here about me are the old walls; the old 
rooms, the long halls just as they were then. 
Here is the ivy and the holly, and red berries 
thick overhead, garnishing every corner and 
cranny, hiding close every projecting bit of 
oak, of stone ; all just as it was-then. Here 
were the garners full to overflowing, as the 
old steward had told me; the stores laid in, 
the feast set out. To-morrow would be the 
famous Christmas morning, come round 
again, To-morrow the friends and neigh- 


Dipchurch had thoroughly preserved its tra- 
ditional Christmas ; for not a tenant, nor a 
tenant’s wife, nor son, nor daughter, was 
‘absent ; and many a neighbour, whom the 
busily spread news of the new squire’s 
arrival had reached, came also to give him 
a right hearty English Welcome Home! If 
Captain Sharon, and the grey shrivelled old 
clerk could only have been with me? 


THE INNOCENT HOLDER BUSINESS. 


| My father was a baker—at least so the 
| world believed—though a good many more 
watches and jewels came into our bakehouse 
than sacks of flour. The general public 
could never understand why our bread was 
so much dearer than any other baker’s, nor 
| why we were so independent in our mode of 
| transacting business. If the general public 
had seen the inside of some of the pies which 
| were brought into our shop on the pretence 
of being baked, the general public would have 
| been a good deal wiser. 
| My father was, in fact, a receiver of stolen 
| goods ; and a thriving, because a prudent and 
| accomplished man, at his business. He kept 








bours would come in crowds and fill the! good faith with his customers, and they, in 
great hall, just as of old. There they would) return, were faithful to him. What he said 
sit, far down along the sides of the long| he would pay, he paid ; and what he received 
tables, bright happy faces in two rows, all in the middle of watch and jewel-pies, he 
looking to that place at the head, where the settled for, as the money was codhel, in the 
squire was sitting ; songs of welcome, glad | middle of golden-penny-loaves, and _ silver- 
words,—long life and prosperity to the/|half-quarterns. The only mistake he made 
master, returned at last ; the head of the old | was that of sticking too close to his occupa- 
family. There were good hearty families! tion! The result was, that he died suddenly 


living about,—many who had known the old 


squire (so the steward had told me)—who | 


would be glad to take by the hand, to 
know and lod his last descendant. They 
abounded, they waited but for a sign ; to- 
morrow would be the glad day. These things 
were no dreams, no idle fancies ; to-morrow 
they would be realities. Why should I cut 
myself off from such cheering hopes? There 
might be some bright days in store for me 
after all. 

Down they had crumbled once more into a 


white heap of ashes. They were dying out, | 


and with them the night. For, just at that 
instant, I hear afar off, most faint tinkling as 
of silver fold-bells, as though there were 
shepherds then abroad in the fields, keeping 
watch over their flocks by night. Rising up 
and going over softly to the windows, I see 
that the snow has been falling thick upon the 
ground, and can observe out afar off, beyond 
the white fields in the direction of Mytton 


church, a little red speck ; by which I know | 
that the ringers are in the belfry, ringing in’ 


the Christmas morning. O, sweetest, most 
musical Christmas carols! I take them up 
with me still sounding in my ears as I go to 
rest, and fall to sleep, to dream hopefally. 

I woke on Christmas morning to the same 


| one night. 
My mother (she was only my stepmother) 
| took care of herself, and swept up the whole 
|of my father’s property. When I returned 
from the funeral, T found the place in the 
Ungerer of strangers, and that my mother 
‘had quietly left her mourning coach for a 
| hackney cab, at an early part of the return 
|journey. I never saw her again ; and when 
I heard, some years afterwards, that she had 
repented of the errors of her youth, and had 
| devoted all my father’s wealth (for he died 
very rich) to building a chapel, and endow- 
ing a clergyman to serve in it, I took the 
liberty of doubting the correctness of the 
story. 

I was thus suddenly thrown upon the 
world at the age of nineteen, with no capital 


to speak of, and compelled to seek my living. | 


Regular employment, with its small, certain 
ains and its irksome confinement, was 


ecidedly unsuited to my taste and habits, | 
and I had been brought up in too good a | 


school to rush headlong into any criminal 
enterprise that involved much labour and 
risk. I was too young to start in opposition 


to the new occupants of my late father’s | 


premises; although I might have commanded 
the whole of that excellent criminal connec- 
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tion ; so I turned my back upon the old|up his time and his income by playing at 
neighbourhood, and went forth to learn| pool with unfledged youths about town at 








wisdom, and to seek my fortune. 

After several ‘years, many rebuffs, and 

some privations, 1 fond myself the marker 
at a noted Weét-end billiard-room. Our 
house was a very late house, where the 
| young gentlemen, and sometimes the old 
gentlemen, played very high at pool, and I 
thus became acquainted with the names, the 
manners, the wants, and the habits of the 
| minor aristocracy. I picked up much in- 
formation upon loans, loan-offices, discounting, 
and bills of exchange; and, while I acquired 
| a certain mechanical dexterity in handling 
the cue, my mind was devoted to far higher 
| things. 
One evening towards dusk, when the 
| afternoon play in the public room had ceased, 
| and before the evening play had begun, old 
Major Fobbs entered into very amicable 
conversation with me, as he was lazily prac- 
tising some difficult cushion cannons. 

“ Pendragon,” he said, “ are you any rela- 


tion to the late Governor of the Bank of 


England ?” 


“Not that I’m aware of,” I replied, think- | 


| ing that the major was amusing himself at 
my expense. 

“It’s the same name, exactly,” he an- 
swered, making a double hazard. 

“ Indeed,” said, with affected apathy, 
waiting to hear further. 

“Has it never struck you, Pendragon,” he 
continued, “that, with that name, you might 
do much better for yourself than sticking 
here ?” 

“T should be glad to better my position,” 
come meekly, “though I do not exactly see 

ow.” 

“Then I can show you,” he returned, 
throwing down the cue, and speaking confi- 
| dentially; “become a director of a public 
company !” 

This remark at once opened my eyes to a 


our publie and private billiard tables. 

At the time when Major Fobbs first spoke 
to me, the trading company had nearly sat 
out the whole of its subscribed capital ; one 
assurance office was already undergoing the 
pleasing process of winding-up under the 
Acts for that purpose made and provided ; 
and the other office—so rumour said—was 
waiting anxiously to be sefved with the 
legal notice of dissolution. 

I knew all these things concerning the 
major, and yet I listened to his proposals; 
for they promised to enlarge my experience 
of the world, and to afford me an agreeable 
change of employment. In a few days I was 
| transformed into Stanley Pendragon, Esquire, 
|of Aurora Chambers, Mayfair, and Marsh 
Mallows Hall, near Fenny-Tokel, Lincoln- 
|shire. The first of these places was a metro- 
politan attic, the second a rural barn ; and 
as they both belonged to the major, all 
letters, messages, and inquiries were properly 
received, and properly and carefully an- 
swered. 
| The Peace and Concord Loan and Discount 
| Office was speedily opened, and fully adver- 
| tised. There were only two directors besides 
| myself, the major and a gentleman from the 
| Stock Exchange—or rather from the imms- 
diate neighbourhvod. His name was Owen 
Griffiths, and he was described as belonging 
to the Cwmgwyrdyr Slate Quarries, near 
Gywremw Vale, Caernarvon. 

We made no bad debts, for we neither lent 
money upon personal security, nor did we 
| discount bills ; and we existed entirely upon 
the inquiry fees which we extracted from the 
applicants. We charged ten shillings a mile 
(paid in advance) for investigating the 
|character of the borrower and Fis referee, 
and we were so fastidious in our choice (as 
our terms were unusually easy, and our rate 
of interest very low), that we could never 








new field of enterprise; and, a little further | find anyone worthy of being entrusted with a 
conversation with the major enlightened me’ portion of our capital. hen we told the 
still more. He was about to open an office—' expectants, after the expiration of the third 
or, as he described it, to get up an associa- day, that our information was satisfactory, 
tion—to be called The Peace and Concord , but not sufficiently so, and for several reasons 
Loan and Discount Company; and he wanted, | we must decline to make the loan, we were, 
as he phrased it, to strengthen his Board.|in some cases, loaded with strong epithets, 
I knew something, before this, of the major’s| which we received calmly, because we knew 
mode of life, The major had a small half- they were undeserved. 
| pay, as a retired member of some Indian After the first year, notwithstanding con- 
military service, and he now traded on his stant and judicious advertising, our business 
| position as a director of public companies.| began to show palpable symptems of dry-rot, 
He belonged to the Chutnee Club, which ind we began to look fur some other employ- 
gave him an aristocratic address that looked ment suitable to our talents and our ener- 
well in prospectuses. He was a director of gies. The major becoming involved in some 
two assurance companies, and the chairman | troublesome Chancery proceedings connected 
of a trading company for providing the public | with his former companies (in which he had 
with something they did not want, at a price been indiscreet enough to accept shares), 
rather higher than that of the regular trades- transferred all his interest in Aurora 
~- These occupations procured him Chambers, Mayfair, and Marsh Mallows 
ees for each sitting (and the boards took} Hall, to me, and his emixent financial ability 
care to sit pretty frequently), and he filled | to the region of the Himalayas. 
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I had acquired a knowledge of loans, and 
loan business, and I had amassed, I can 
searcely tell how, the substantial sum of 
eight hundred pounds. I was quite a 
capitalist, and I behaved like one, I opened 
a banking account with the old and re- 
spectable house of Croupy, Dross,. and 
roupy, and I prepared, to, commence a 
business on my own account, that had 
hitherto been very rudely organised —if 
organised at all—the business of An Innocent 
older. 

Owen Griffiths, of the Slate Quarry, had | 


{Conducted by 


belief in my innocence, Owen Griffiths was 
the agent, Affy Davit was the discounter, 
and I was the person who finally held the 
bill for which I had given full and valuable 
consideration. When the young gentleman 
of full age was found—a very easy task— 
who wished to anticipate his property by a 
loan,.a- bill negotiation was suggested ; 
and, if no companion could be found 
silly enough to join his friend and write 
his name across a stamp, Owen Griffiths 
volunteered to draw and indorse the docu- 
ment for a handsome ready-money present. 


not been so fortunate as myself in his When the bill was properly manufactured it 
ition as Director of the Peace and Concord | was taken to Mr, Barking to be turned into 
en Office. In.the first place, he had not| cash, and that cautious. gentleman always 
received so large a-share of the gains; in the! required it to be left with him for at least 
second, he was not of a prudent.and econo-| two days that he might make inquiry about 
mical turn of mind; and, just as I was about the stability of the drawer and the acceptor, 
to propose to him some mutual arrangement,|! Much against Mr. Griffiths’s wish, but with 
he saved me a world of trouble by begging) the full consent of the young gentleman, this 
me to devise a scheme that would keep him) was done, and.no more was ever heard of the 
from. going back to Capel Court, an give transaction until Mr. Barking had, in a few 
him congenial employment. After some little) hours, changed his name, his office, and his 
apparent hesitation, I develo my plans, | wig, aud I was'in quiet and legal possession 
and he fell into them with enthusiastic | of the stamped document. When it arrived 
eagerness. A third. person’ was: wanted to| at maturity in the course of one month or 
complete the secret association, and. this} two, as the case might be, I took steps to re- 
yearn Owen Griffiths immediately provided. cover my property as an Innocent Holder. So 
is name was. Affy, Davit, a professional careful were Mr. Griffiths and. Mr. Barking 
witness, who had lingered about the» courts | (who sometimes changed places as discounter 
of law for many years, attesting deeds, | and agent) in selecting their dupes, that the 
proving alibis,. and. swearing’ to identi-! amounts were always considerable, and tole- ’ 
ties; births, deaths, and. marriages, in a|rably secure, and the position of the men 
ompt and unwavering manner. "frie gains | such that they could not defend any action 
ad: been precarious, his habits had been | for fear of an exposure. A crafty advertise- 
loose, and his indulgence had been gin, and | ment in a clerical journal procured a plenti- 
was so still, whenever he could get it. By) ful batch of curates and rectors, who dared 
degrees his reputation for nerve to stand a! not brave.a trial, when they'found they had 
cross-examination faded away, and he found been deceived, and who made the best terms 
himself passed by for*newer and, as it was they could with me, rather than risk their 
supposed, more reliable men. In this con-| gowns, their characters, and their livings. 
dition he was sent to me, and I approved of Teoocints on the other hand, were equally 
Owen Griffiths’s choice. His idea of pay-| tongue-tied, for fear that in contesting the 
ment. was humble, while his powers of im-| payment of a thousand or fifteen hundred 
rsonation and disguise still remained ; and | pounds, they might lay bare their lives, their 
in the event of his ever proving, unfaithful, San and their associates, and lose, in the 
his testimony was too notoriously valueless | process, a sum of fifty times the value. Nor 
to be feared. | would their obstinacy have defeated me, for 
In a few days Affy was established, under, my measures were too carefully prepared. 
the name of Mr. Barking,in a small but com-| There might have been abundant suspicion 
fortable office, in a good neighbourhood, as a as to my moral claim to the bill, but t was 
pearemen of some capital who. discounted its possessor; there would have been no proof 
ills; while Mr. Owen Griffiths; acting under that I obtained it’ without giving» fall consi- 
my directions, moved about in billiard-rooms deration, while my cheque-books (arranged 
and other fashionable’ circles, in search of by myself) would have testified in my favour, 
young gentlemen and others who had expec- and the jury would have been directed by 
tations, and wanted bills done. From that: the judgeto pronounceme an Innocent Holder. 
hour I held no visible communication with I was not harsh—not unreasonable to my 
these two men, but lived in such a manner unfortunate debtors. I was always to be 
that my respectability increased, day by day,| spoken to ; and many a time I have taken 








while all my payments, large or small, being | 
made through such old-established bankers 
as Messrs. Croupy and Company, helped to 
foster the delusion of my being a good mem- 
ber of society, I was the Innocent Holder; 
and I did nothing that might destroy the 


something considerably less than the law 
entitled me to demand. 

My banker’s balagee rapidly increased ; and 
with it my outward respectability and my 
motive force. I was scarcely, forty years of 
age; but Iwas beginning to get pursy and to 
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feel warm. There is no saying how long I| were obliterated, for ever, without a mark, 
might have remained in the business of an and nothing left but the bold signature of 
Innocent Holder, if it had not been for the Algernon Fitzhobbledehoy across the blank 
notorious case of Pendragon and Fitzhobble-| page. The paper was torn out, cut, trimmed, 
dehoy. This sprang out of a stroke of genius filled up in the form of a bill of exchange for 
—clever, but dangerous—on the part of the two thousand five hundred pounds, payable 
unscrupulous Owen Griffiths and Affy Davit,! one month after date (the date being thrown 
Esquire, alias Mr. Barking, and many other) back eighteen days), and then both Owen 
names, too numerous to specify. | Griffiths. and Billy Affy Davit, thoroughly 
The Honourable Algernon Fitzhobbledehoy | disguised, went boldly before the Stamp 
was a young man about town of very expen-| Commissioners at Somerset. House,. told 
sive habits, with considerable property in| their story, paid the. tem. pounds penalty, 
possession, and more considerable ene and the cost of the stamp, and in one of 
in expectation. He was a long person full those many moments of. official indolenee, 
six feet in height; long in the legs, which just before the termination of office hours, 
inclined ‘inwards a little at the knees; long they got their instrument made legally 
and crane-like in the neck ; a long nose; with ' complete. 
a long upper jaw, and a low ee) Of course I knew nothing of these pro- 
forehead. He had gone the regular round of | ceedings until some time afterwards, and of 
education—private tutor, university, and so course the bill came regularlyto me, At the 
forth ; but it had not added much strength to | expiration of the short time. the bill had to 
a naturally weak intellect. He had gone the run I made application to the astonished 
regular round of idleness and dissipation ; and | Algernon Fitzhobbledehoy for payment, and 
experience seemed to have left him younger | the unexpected demand almost deprived.him 
and more gushing than ever: His-heart was of the little. wit he ever had. at. command, 
soft, impressionable, and sentimental ; and he ' He was, without exception, the weakest: man 
fell desperately in love with a ballet-dancer:' I ever had to deal with; but:your very weak 





She was ten. years his*senior, saw her ad-| 
vautage; and, in a few weeks, but for an 
unlucky volume of poetry, the Honourable 
Algernon Fitzhobbledehoy would have been | 
a married man. 

Mademoiselle: Celestina Pomade, as’ she 
styled herself, had been to Paris, where she’ 
had acquired a French accent, and a foreign 
fascination of manner; but her birth-place 
was Ludlow, her name was Griffiths, and she | 
wasa niece to. Owen Griffiths, my faithfal 
| ally. Amongst other presents which the’ 
enamoured Algernon had given his Celestina 
was a volume of miscellaneous verses, on the 


men are not the best subjects for an Innocent 
Holder’strade. They wanttoo much proppin 

up, they consult too many friends and lega 
advisers, and the result is that they go to 
law, when your stronger debtor or victim 
arranges for himself. 

This was the case with.the Honourable 
Algernon Fitzhobbledehoy, and hence. the 
celebrated civil cause wherein. I was. the 
— and he was thedefendant. Of course 

gained the day—the Innocent Holder always 
does and must—though the jury winced a 
little when told by the judge what form their 
decision must‘ take. The Himeurshie Alger- 





clear; white fly-leaf of which he had written' non could not deny his handwriting ; I ob- 
“tomy beloved Celestina Pomade, from her tained an order for principal, costs, and 
| ever affectionate and devoted Algernon Fitz- | interest, and the impartial justice of the law 
hobbledehoy.” The signature was bold,’ was vindicated. The case. was so notorious 
rather’ below the other writing; and full' at the time, that I retired, at. once, from 
across the centre of the sheet. | business, and the Honourable Algernon 


Owen Griffiths called upon his niece one 
morning at her lodgings; and was shown into 
a handsomely-furnished sitting-room, where 
he was-left for some time; as thie young lady 
had not'yet come down from her chamber. 
Toamuse himself; he took up some of’ the 
books upon the table, and amongst the rest 
the volume of poetry, when his eye soon 
rested upon the signature of the young man 
about town. Knowing the writer, and having 
no scruples’ of conscience, he conveyed the 
book te the broad pocket of his coat, and’ 
took his leave at the earliest possible moment 
after his unsuspecting relative thought proper 
to make her appearance. In a very short 
time the valuable counsels of Affy Davit 
were called in; and with a chemical prepara- 
tion which that useful friend and companion 
had often used in his younger days, the 
words of affection on the leaf of the book 


Fitzhobbledehoy, though he retired from the 
court under the strong impression that he 
was a deeply injured man, had had full value 
for his money, in my belief; im being saved 
(28 he was) from a weak and: imprudent 
marriage, 

Though I am no longer an Innocent Holder, 
there are plenty of my trade left, and men of 
the Affy Davit and Owen Griffiths class 
have not to go far in search of a receiver, 
Many men, whose early days were brighter 
than mine, are found with capital to buy 
acceptances, asking no questions from the 
seller as long as the article. is.cheap. With 


something of the pride of am old conjuror 


exposing his tricks; I record my’ plans and 
operations, in the hope of again warning 
those who have been often warned before to 
little 


If people will shut their eyes, 
and ¢ 


a 
ose their ears, they must not complain 
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if they fall, for the law reformer has ne power 
to help them, and they can only save them | 
selves. 


THE SCHOOLROOM AT CHRISTMAS 
TIME, , 


Grey plaster walls, with many a stain of damp, 
Scotch carpet, with broad margin of bare floor, 
Five crippled chairs, round table, and a lamp, 
Ouce bright with gilding, bright, alas, no more. 
A couch of faded chintz ; an easy chair, 
Ont at the elbows, failing in the spine, 
Yet softly cushion’d; and, reposing there, 
Sits the old teacher in the warm fire-shine ; 
Old ornaments, or hopelessly decay'd, 
Come here to wait the last long stage of all— 
The fiual smash—the debt of pottery paid: 
The invalided can no further fall. 
A hearthrug of a pattern most antique, 
Rejected of state-chambers long ago, 
Worn, faded, sullied : if a rug could speak, 
That rug would tell us many a tale, I trow. 
How it first lay beneath a young bride’s fect, 
Fresh, fringed, and brilliant, in its day of bloom. 
Then, how the children crouch’d round nurse, would | 
meet, 
To hear long stories in the twilight gloom. 
Next, how the boys, at home for Christmas time, 
Kneeling upon it, on the ruddy bar 
Roasted their chestnuts, while the old yule-chime 
Rung carolling out across the moorland far. 


A lively outlook on the churchyard drear ; 
Four birches, ivy-clad, and snowy white, 

Their branches stretch across the panes so near, 
And thick, and close, they half shut out the light, 

But, when the fire burns up and she’s alone, 
The curtain drawn, work over for the day ; 

Old times come back again, old friends long gone 
Into the dreamland of the past away. 

Kind memory opens wide her silent door, 
Familiar faces smile ; no clouds between— 

She is at home ; she is a child once more, 
*Midst Christmas jests and laughter, Twelfth Night’s | 

Queen, 

The scarlet-berried holly shines with light, 
Reflected from the joy of other years ; 

And pictured scenes start out before her sight, 
Scarce dimw’d at all by rising mists of tears, 


It is not winter there: The hopeful spring 
Glows out on the dead promises of youth ; 

Gidds them with beauty, wafts them with its wing 
Far, far beyond the silver realms of truth. 

Love's river swiftly glides through pleasant lands, 
Bright with perpetual summer, fair and gay. 

“ Wake, dreamer by the hearth! ‘Tis lost in sands | 


Of bitter grief,—it is no longer May!” 





Iv. 


“No longer May!” The driving sleet comes fast, 
Dash’d ‘gainst the panes by loud December winds, 
Thy mimic joys fade back into the past, 
Life, with its present cares, thy fancy binds. 
Look out into the sky : all cloud, all rain, 
Night hangs above the sobbing leafless wood, 
The blasts go shricking round the trembling vane, 
Christmas is here in his most dreary mood, 
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How much of wearying work, how little love ! 
My life one long, long dead-time of the year, 


~|“*Look out again!” there is a light above, 


Glancing through darkness: rest will soon be here. 
“ Patience, O weary heart, thy peace draws near |” 


LISBON. 


I yew asleep last night at twenty minutes 
ast eleven, somewhere off the coast of 

ortugal, which was then a mere blue- 
rimmed line on our right—or, shall I say, 
starboard }/—the sea running by us in rolling 
hills of blue liquid, ghastly and livid, This 
morning, at half-past seven, I awake, look 
out of my square bedroom porthole and see, 
beating up against our black ship’s side, 
a merry, sunny sea, of the exact colour of 
soda-water ; with a light playful effervescing 
froth feathering about its fluent curves. 

“ Halloa, steward? Why, the great steam- 
engine, stops. Are we going down?” 

0, we are snug in the Tagus, aud have 
stopped off the famous Belem watch-tower 
that Don Manuel (surnamed the Fortunate). 
built. We are waiting for the adouaneros, or 
Custom House officers, to come on board, 
and the sanidad, or health-ofticers to give us 
pratique, and pronounce our bill of health 
clean ; for we have been visiting Vigo, where 


|the yellow fever is raging, and have been 
| threatened and worried with flag-signals at 


Oporto, and we may be put in quarantine,— 


| fifteen days’ imprisonment, with not even 


hard labour to amuse ourselves with. 

There is a great putting off of boats, great 
locking and strapping of bags and port- 
manteaus ; for we are near Lisbon, and are 
going to land. The lady with the celestial 
and terrestrial globe and the two parrots 
that she is so anxious about, is hard at work 

acking the two hemispheres safe for trans- 
port ; the puling little usher who is going 
out to the Catholic college at Lisbon, at last 
tries to drag himself out of his little tray of 
a berth, which he has for seven days kept 
immoveably in; the Newcastle lawyer, who 
fancies every place like Constantinople, and 
contradicts you about everything out of 
Murray, bustles about his boxes, which are 
being hauled out of the hold. A splashing 
under our bow, und a strong voice hailing us. 
It is the quarantine boat, manned by eight. 
stout Portuguese, with straw hats, and red 
sashes round their waists. The officer hold- 
ing official papers in his hand, stands up, and 
directs the men to pull in under our quarter,. 
that he may come on board. Among the men 
are two handsome stalwart blacks, with bare 
arms, swollen with ropes of straining muscles, 
I feel directly that 1 am in a country con- 
nected with the Brazils, and that the old 
slave element in the population has not yet 
died out. 

Now we have got our sanitary passport ;. 
and, though one or two brown-coated officials 
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remain on our decks, we drop down the Tagus 
towards Lisbon ; we drop past Belem, that 
little filagree matchpot of a tower, with its 
enriched windows of Moorish origin, its 
twisted cable cornices, and pierced balconies ; 
we the convent built to celebrate Vasco 
de Gama’s Indian discovery ; we ae along 
the grand river, past white, dusty-looking 
hills covered with olives, and flocks of wind- 
mills, We pass, on the other hand, curious 
earth-cliff banks and small villages that seem 
to have come down to the great river-side to 
| drink. Far away, behind us, we leave Belem 
| guarding the entrance of the green and 
frothy river, the distant Torres Vedras 
| lines, the Saint Julian fort that Wellington 
| strengthened, and the taper tower beyond 
the bar, where the surf runs threateningly. 
Now we pass more houses and convents, 
yellow, and blue, and rose-coloured build- 
| ings; and the great sloping-terraced city 
of Lisbon runs down the hill-side to meet us. 
We have reached the great red egg-shaped 
buoy of the Peninsula and Oriental Company’s 
| steamers, opposite the Black Horse Square ; 
where a mounted bronze statue, like that 


us, the crews 


jabbering out the names of 
rival hotels, “Le 


t go theanchor!” says the 


| and the signal-gun voice. 
_ out with a clatterin 

| the anchor, in a Deadline suicidal way, 
striking up a white flood of water, like a 
dying whale. We are anchored. The mail- 
| agent has gone ashore with his great leather 
| saddle-bags of letters. We may land. Lisbon 
is all before us, where to choose. 


young Massaniello of Lisbon, to the wet steps 
of the Praca dos Romulares, a pretty little 
tropical square quite to the left, near the great 
arsenal ; where the Portuguese seamen of a 
war fleet (which exists only on paper) are 
trained. There are spiked aloes, and orange, 
aud pimento trees, about it in tubs and oil- 
Jars ; and, in the middle of the square, which is 
|| paved with black and white pebbles in mosaic, 
80 as to resemble the dial face of a compass, 
the rays being some thirty feet long. In the 
centre, is the marble pillar with the sun 
clock; round which merchants sit and smoke 
cigarettes, or rough sea captains stand dis- 
cussing the rig of 
bay, not @ boat’s length off. All round 
this square are lodging-houses, hotels, and 
country houses, where men sit poring over 
books, cigar in mouth and pen in hand; 
aud, high over all is, not the citadel of Saint 
George, but the great Braganca Hotel, with 
its square, tall block of rose-coloured building 
| against the burning blue of a dazzling sky. 
| We mount from this mosaic-paved square, its 
flowers, and chattering sacking groups, up 
steep 


— 





Rua di Aligrima, which rises! 


LISBON. 


captain with the yellow whites to his eyes, | 
The chain runs, 
shaking jolt, over goes | 


their ships in the Tagus' 
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straight into the sloping city. We meet jolting 
oxen, leaning against each other, and drawl- 
ing along with a cart, which is nothing 
but a heavy wooden slab, graduses of cafés, 
shops, and dwelling-houses, intersected here 
and there by cross traversas, or alleys,—the 
river still ever hot and blue in sight behind 
us. On our right hand, the wall goes up 
by steps, till it stretches in an unbroken ex- 
panse of some fifty feet high, broad as a for- 
tress, and no chink even for a quick-eyed 
lizard to hide in. At the top are some black 
spiked cypresses, and a square bower trellis, 
green-roofed with vines, Higher up still, in 
this place, where one might expect to see 
some Don Quixote duchess, is a grating that 
shows it is the convent of the Heart of 
Jesus; and I stand at the corner of 
the Rou de Sant Domingos, reading the 
placard of a bull-fight at Saint Anna (or 
rather Vilafranca), which is a good fifteen 
miles off by railway, and am now—having 
sifted this—wandering off to an illustrated 
placard representing the Dutch giant, stand- 
Ing in full evening costume, with his legs in 
a tub, together with an English sailor, rather 


of the Commandante in Don Juan, stands on! caricatured, making a seal (called in the bills 
guard. A flock of dragon-fly boats surround | Sea Monster) dance upon its tail, in a manner 


that is a caution to mermaids. I look back 
from these appeals to the senses—which some 
ugly Portuguese in black hats tasselled with 
black puffs are intently reading—towards the 
great peed bay, and the crowd of boats, with 


|their barber-pole masts tufted and striped 


red and yellow. Swallows skim round us, 
and reconnoitre that house beyond the con- 
vent, that seems crusted with slabs of blue 
China, for flies. It is all but breastplated 


| with blue figured tiles, in a way worthy of 
I land—not at Black Horse Square, haunted | Nankin and Chin 
by boatmen—but am paddled by John Fish, a| 


fou. Some negroes—their 
black faces bows up with yellow handker- 
chiefs—pass us; and, all of a sudden, the 
cross themselves and look up ; for, as throug 
the grating like a perfume, gushes out a 
hymn of the Church, with such simple purity, 
so uncadenzaed and unrouladed that it might 
be the song of angel children. 

We stand entranced with expectancy, all 
ear. We were all but swept away by the 
storming Badajoz diligence, which—regard- 
less of our being English: one of that 
nation that had once something to do with 
that Badajoz—tore pompously and overbear- 
ingly round the corner, and nearly made an 
omelette of the votary of Church music, just 
ashe was thinking what a capital way of 
making signals toa nun you were in love with 
it would be to toss up an orange through that 
black grating. The immense hearse of a ’bus 
—I mean the Badajoz diligence—is steered by 
a post-boy ; a little fellow in immense jack- 
boots, which seem to slowly swallow him up, 
and a large white hairy hat that would quite 
extinguish his face, bat for fierce tossings 
back, as he rows on with his booted elephan- 
tiasis legs. 

I go up a side street, where the ground 








= 
| 


| 
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flame of. the geotlemen’s houses seem all 
stables; you can nose them as you pass, and 
hearthe horses dragging at their chain halters, 
or pounding with restless feet at the straw. At 
oue-door, there is a heavy patient-looking bul- 
lock being shoed, surrounded by an anxious, 


idle’ set of sympathising friends of the! 


smith; who, with his leathern apron on, looks 
at.the crescent- -split‘hoof with the serious air 
with which a dentist looks for flaws in your 
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teeth, hoping to find them, or determined to: 


invent them. These. men standing in a row, 
with small barrels.on their shoulders, at the 
long manger-like fountain under the wall, are 


| am. 


the honest and industrious Gallegos, or Galli-| 


cians, the serfs and Gibeonites of the Lisbonese. 
They; hew their wood.and draw their water, 
and all.to. get back to the green hills of Vigo, 
with some. money to marry with. Ask a 
Port se to carry. your carpet-bag to the 
boat.at the Black Horse Square, and he will 
say, “[ am not a Gallego. 
feo first,” says the proverb, “and 
then made the Gallegos to wait upon them.” 


God. made the, 


You.see them in the steep side streets of a} 


morning, going off to supply their family with 


water.. They.are like the Caddies in Edin-| 


- burgh, or what the Swiss-used to bein Paris. 
They-are simple-hearted, quiet, brave work- 
ing fellows,.worth a dozev lazy Portuguese. 


| linen, and a tawdry green ore 


There are more than three thousand of them | 


| ing Lisbon. I_pass:some! doors where tough, 
|| dry, knotty olive-roots are fur sale as. fire- 


yand passa barefooted,.sturdy country 


| boy, who earries—at.either endof a long sien- 


der.pole, balanced on the shoulder of his pink 


shirt—a shallow, broad basket of dusty velvet | 


peaches and transparent amber grapes. Some 
sailors in.canvas shoes,.come out fresh from 
the wine-shop ; their collars far back on their 


broad shoul ers, their black-silk handker- | 


chiefs carefully tied with white. cord. (They) 


[Conducted by 
fied the mautilla, and the fatal French bonnet 
is oe in, to the destruction of the 
national black veil and the fan parasol. 

I am bound for the Post Office, which lies 
up.a quiet side street; at one end of which 
there are great gates as of some grandee’s 
mansion. I enter the office by a court: a sort of 
hall, with folding doors and roomson either 
side, The place is pigeon-holed all round, 
and I read over two of the boxes, “ Teneriffe 
and. Pernambuco,” which reminds me where [ 
The English Admiralty agent, im gold- 
laced. cap and blue uniform, enters as I leave 
with the. prize of a letter; followed by his 
coxswain and another sailor in blue jerseys, 


| toiling up the steep street with our leather 


bags on their backs. 

I toil up still higher, to Saint Roque; and, 
pushing by a flapping red curtain, enter the 
church, where beggar women and: ladies 
kneel side by side; acrutehand gilt fan alter- 
nating on the pavement, before a glitterin 
side chapel that seems dug out of solid gold. 
It is a metal cave; indeed; ponderously rich. 
These reckless street dogs run and _ sniff in 


|and out of the: chureh, vulgarly careless and 


restless among the worshippers ; whose eyes: | 
turn from the altar to the door whenever 
any one enters. The ceiling is: of painted 
stra blocks up 

one end of the-buil ing, where perhaps poor 
dying Henry Fielding strolled and wondered. 
There was the great novelist’s grave on the 
hill of the Estrella, where the dark cypresses 
we saw peering up, stood like black marks of 
admiration: 
I observe that the special charm of Lisbon, | 
apart from its orange trees; public gardens, | 
and rows of red coral berried: pimentos | 
—is its almost Chinese and eastern character. | 
Apart from the crowd of black faces, sunburnt 
with red» yellow that you see; there isa | 


ave Spitfires, you see, by the gold-lettered. tropical glow of colour all overthe-city. The | 


the soppy peach-skins. at the pariah +treet| 
dogs, lean and wandering, with which Lisbon 


| abounds, quite as much as it does with tropi-| fantastic. 


| bands on-their caps.) They gather round the! roofs consist of a curious. ridge-and-furrow | 
| grinning boy, and empty ‘his store, flinging | tile that. is quaint. of outline. 


They go | 
up into pagoda-like crescents; and have | 
figured curving finials: that are Chinese and | 
The. shop-walls too, facing the 


cal: flowers. and. loathsome smells, that seem street, are frequently panelled with blue por- | 
to.wait.to knock you down at str eet corners, | celain tiles, which seem just fresh from Can- | 


Now; pass— what. are they]—six nuns;! ton. 


Indeed the - Portuguese were the first to 


rave-looking women, with white, starched,| import’ Dragon jars; China purch-bowls and 
inen..head-cloths pinned over the forehead, | ‘tea-cups. Sometimes private houses, big as | 
aad stretehing out behind, in long peaks, T hey palaces, shine with these rude ‘olue mailings; 
are. draped, hot as) it. is, with long caped|and, as for green and. gilt. balconies, they 


dark cloaks, such as the Irish women use ; and, | han; 


out everywhere; and ten to one but, 


indeed, in. face-and manner look. not unlike | on the thirth or fourth tier of them, there is | 


them: There is.no touch of colour about} 
them : grave, still as mutes, and so ugly and. 
soul-less, that [ think no country but Portugal, 
with its»mean, half-Jewish race, could match 
them. Asfor the men, they have none-of the 
Spanish fire, none of the Andalugian kingly 
spirit and iudepondanne Monks. I see not; 

for they are abolished, and the priests are only 
distinguished by wearing pantaloons and 
Hessian boots. Alas, the donnas have modi- 


a row of red oil-jars, forming the base toa | 
thicket of sieaameny gorgeous with a wealth | 
of purple: bloom. Twenty, to one but, half: | 
way up in a gilt cage, hangs a Brazilian | 
parrot, green and red, or grey and scarlet, 
ogee listening, or thoughtful. Sometimes: | 
he yellow straw mats or green blinds: are: | 
trailed over the balcony ledge, so: as.to form 

a sort of porch or tent to the shaded room, 
where the donnas and some portly priest j 
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with a head smooth and yellow as a billiard- 
ball, sit and gossip; the parrot’ catching 

t of their discourse and coming out 
with it by snatches, as if he were learning a 
lesson. 


LISBON. 
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The seats in the pit are all of cane ; there being 
every provision for airiness and lightness. 
There are, of course, some English middies 
and sailors in the pit ; who talk very loud,and 
have a defiant contemptuous manner pecu- 


The shops have a curious country town! liarly national. The only thing I. can deci- 
look: generally uniting several trades in one,| pher out of the snuffling. nasal. Jew Spanish 
like an American store, The pastry shops/ of the stage dialogue which is called. Portu- 
sell port wine, which seems quite a ligne guese is, that'a certain Dom Jose Herriero 
the grocers, fire-wood and such trifles.|de dos Santos—who is dressed like’ Lord 
The wine-shops are quite open to the air,! Nelson, and who nearly kills me every time 
and are full of Negro sailors, and English | he enters by his absurd bows and grimaces, 
mariners talking very loud to make the Hng-| has come in the disguise of a poor artist:to a 
lish easier to the “d— furriners, who could family, with whom he is about to enter ‘into 
understand if they would—don’t tell me;! alliance. The father, a. little; prosy, man 
Jack;” These arethe.rough jokers who have! with a.dry drollery of his own,. suspects 
been known to chargeacross the Black Horse him to be a swindler; a. suspicion. that 
Square, after regulation hours, disarm. the’ leads.to various complications ; but is: legiti- 
sentinels, drive off the relief guard, and force mately removed when the Dom appears‘in all 
away to their boat, pushing off with three’ his lustre, and claims: his: bride; at» which 











| cheers’; their faces beaming with a sense of 


having properly and creditably done what 
England expects every man todo. You meet 
them: everywhere; arm in arm,.in brandy) 


| shops with red coppery pirate-looking Negro 


sailors ; carrying, to their boats, fish wrapped 
up-in red handkerchiefs ; their clasp-knives: 
hung by a neat white knotted cord round 
their necks, small gold rings, perhaps, in their, 
ears, their shoes small and dandyish; their 
walk a rolling stagger, as if they were step- | 
ping, on waves, and did not find dry land as 
rm as it’ was generally reported to be, 
There they go! Coonaeants coxswain, quar- 
termaster, and able-bodied seaman, staring 
im at churches: full of scented smoke; (as: if. 
something. or other were cooked perpetually: 
in the: side:chapel), pacing round the centre’ 


| statues in seaside squares, ogling-up atiser- 
_ Vauts watering the oleanders, or feeding the 


parrots up in the balcony, or chafling the 
king’s farrier who keeps an hotel near the 
sea water side, and is as intense a John ‘Bull, 
= buxom a rosy: wife as-ever’ England | 


But let-us go into the Don Pedro square; 
paved with wavy bands of. black and white. 
stones-as with a great oil cloth; giving it 


| astrange Rio Janeiro sert: of look, It. is! 


one of the largest: squares in the world, 


vm a Champ de Mars; surrounded by 


diligence offices: and countinghouses. 


| Attone end, near a large glass-windowed café, 
| (where: officers read. papers and sip ices, and 


areso multiplied by the mirrors on the walls, 
that.they seem like a whole regiment read- 


the little. diplomatic man takes. snuff and 
rubs his hands as if he had seen through. it 
all the:time: The drollest thing was,.that, 
at the end of each act, every human being. in 
the pit, rose: with one. accord; without 
smiling, tied handkerehiefs-to the back) of 
their cane-seats, and retired to the lobby to 
hastily smoke. a cigarette: and. eat stewed- 
ears; which’ were in: active sale at the 
uffet, 

I do not think. there was; one woman 
in the pit.. Indeed in some: Spanish. thea- 
tresy the women. all.sit. huddled.im a. sort 
of omnibus-box: by themselves,, Now, that 
the men. with the yellow teeth, sallow full 
faces;. and scorched fore-fingers, have. un- 
tied their handkerchiefs, and are waiting for 
Lord Nelson in the white satin knee-breeches, 
with intense expectation, I look up» at’ the 
boxes, beating the covert’ for a beautiful face. 
What? Notone? No: only fat and sensual 
faces, all rum to nose, as:if by pe tually 
smelling at greasy: dinners; crisp wiry ani- 
mal negro hair; full brown red lips; mean 
chins, and foreheads villanously low. Bands 
and ropes of black shiny hair looped up. with 
strings of pear), ending in a. top-knot) strun 
with gold and. coral. Not. one beauty 
Yes, one; with fire-fly eyes and soft brown 
cheeks deepening to a peachy red; who, with 
rounded white arms, leans forward. hanging 
upon’ the lips: of Lord. Nelson in. the court 
suit, tail. coat, and white satin. breeches, 
entranced. 

Tired of this, and the perpetual running in 
and out to cigarettes and stewed-pears: in 





ing papers and sipping ices by word of com-/ the lobby, I leave ;. just. as the scene opens, 
mand) stands the theatre of Donna Maria, a' with the little man dressed as’ a) cobbler, 
handsome building with wide hall and portico, | singing comic songs ; much to the indignation 
with an unfortunate reverberating zine|of the late Lord Nelson, who is now bols- 
roof which, in rainy weather,renders the actors | tered out as a despotic rich man, living ina 
inaudible. sortiof palace near the cobbler’s-stall. Once 
I go in,one night, attracted by the crowds outside the theatre, I hasten up and down 
that are flowing to the doors, like steel-filings | streets—alternate hills and: valleys—to. the 
flying to the arches of a magnet. The interior | public gardens, which lie in the centre of the 
8 rich, with hangings of topaz-coloured city, to the left of the square of Don Pedro, 
satin. banded here and there with purple,' dropping in: first at the Braganea.to see a 
——_—_————————— = : : = : : 
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friend ; and, finding the bore who compares 
everything to Constantinople reading Napier’s 
Peninsular War. 

1 hasten out again, and push for the public 
gardens. Suddenly, at the door of a small 
theatre, a dirty touter catches me by the arm 
“Come in,” he says, “gentlemens, and see 
Monsieur Robinson play the fool. O,he play 
the fool vary well—Robinson !” Resisting this 
pathetic appeal, I push on to the gardens ; 
and, after some zig-zaeging, get there. It 
is a large square, enc garden, walled 
in by iron palisading; against which the 
wistful, dull, apathetic crowd flatten their 
large noses. You donot pay as you go in, but 
as you gv out. I enter a long walk, with 
flower-borders on either side, thorny with 
aloes, and pass down between rows of feeble 
Vauxhall lamps, and lines of flaccid pimento 
trees, studded with innumerable berries, that 
look like pale red coral. At the end there 
are some tent booths, as dull as a wet 
Greenwich fair used to be; and, beyond | 
this, a sort of summer-house stage, with) 
our foot-lights, and a band playing under- 
neath to a dozen rows of patient, un- 
tenanted chairs, On the stage sit two 
painted singers, who talk across the lamps, | 
twiddle their fans, laugh, and play 
ful little tricks, as the company begin to 
assemble. This is composed of grave city-| 
looking men, pompous, dull officers, and a few | 
ladies; who seem to feel no interest in any-| 
thing, and none of whom ever laugh even at 
the comic songs. The performance com-, 
mences. It consists of tinselly French ballads, | 
full of amour, glorie, and lhonneur ; and | 
ends with a caricature representation of| 
an English traveller in Paris: which drove 
a commercial traveller, who sat next to me, 
to declare that he should certainly come 
the night following with Smith of Bir-| 
mingham, Brown of Sheffield, and a few 
other commercial gentlemen, to storm the 
orchestra and thrash the buffoon,—a patri- 
otic resolve, which 1, most anxious for his 
discomfiture, warmly encouraged. The fun) 
of this representation consisted entirely | 
in the mime’s keeping his arms rigidly 
close to his side, wearing immense shirt- 
collars, rolling his eyes, and answering to 
everything “ Yaase, yaase.” The Englishman 
eventually volunteers a dance at the Mabile, 
and exits with a flabby hornpipe, entirely 
misunderstood, and turned into a wretched 
ballet pas seul. I must say, in justice to the 
Portuguese, that nobody laughed ; but I do 
not think their common people ever do laugh, 
I afterwards met with young Portuguese of 
a high class, who gambolled, grimaced, and 
chattered like monkeys ; loud, impudent, and 
ceaselessly ; but I have no reason to oe 
that the mere street Portuguese ever laughs 
on any provocation whatever. 

Lisbon, allowing for the dulness of its 
amusements, and the phlegm of its poor, is 
iull of pictures, whichever way you look ;! 
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whether far away from the great unfinished 


palace of the Necessidades, or from the long 
chain of stilted aqueducts that, near the 


windmill hill, give a Roman character to the | 


environs. In the direction of Cintra—green 
amid a brown, scorched-up desert—or from 


the fortified hills opposite, you look across | 
the blue field of the bay at the great arch- | 

poate, and the yellow | 
dome of the Estrella, Beyond the hill of | 
Buenos Ayres, higher up the bay, is a region | 
of wild myrtle heaths, olive-fields and vine- | 
The yellow arsenal and the citadel | 


bishop’s water-side 


yards. 
are before 
Vasco di 


This is the Old Lisbon of 


ou, 


the Azores, and first rounded the dreaded 
Cape. The shade of Camoens paces by the 
Tagus side, Saint Vincent sleeps soundly in 
that hill church. ‘This is the city of that 
dreadful earthquake, too, which in seventeen 


hundred and fifty-five, in our quiet Horace | 


Walpole days, swallowed at one gulp forty 


thousand people, and I don’t know how | 
Since the begin- | 


many millions of treasure. 
ning of time, Death, the Insatiable, had never 
such a sudden rich sop thrown into his black 


grace- jaws, and that not by battle, massacre, or | 


conflagration. 


Let us pace up and down by these trees | 


that face the Custom-house, which, daubed 


with yellow ochre, is tapestried with oriental | 
looking flowers ; not caring to stopoppositethat | 


hard, handsome-looking official surrounded by 


military boatmen, who is white with rage at 
the French gentleman, tearing up a whole | 


box of cigars, rather than pay duty on 
them, crushing them to dust with his feet; 


or rather—for there is a fuss here of landing | 
travellers, and we shall be disturbed—let us | 
cross Black Horse Square, where Don Jose | 
the First, the patron of the terrible iron- | 


handed Pombal, the enemy of the nobles, 
rides and dominates in bronze, and get to the 
quieter Largo di Pelerhino, or square by the 


arsenal ; where the curious corporation pie 
e 


is, that looks like a cable; being ma 


twisted strands of marble. Wherethat skeleton | 
armillary sphere now stands, on the top of | 
the open-work column, was once a garotte- | 
scaffold, with rings and chains, where noble- | 
ically strangled. A little | 
dos Romulares, in | 


men were peri 
lower, there, in the P 
the time of Dom Miguel, five traitors were 
burnt, and their ashes thrown into the Tagus. 

Look up here, too, below the Black Horse 


Square, now teuanted by boatmen waiting | 
for hire, sentinels, and booted hackney coach- | 
men, just above where the three streets Santa — 


Anna, Augusta, and Prata meet! You see 
the arches and tottering ruins of the Carmo, 


one of the relics of that dreadful earth- 


quake, 
Lisbon had had several previous shocks; 


but, being uninspired forgot them, and did not jj 


consider them to be warnings, or even threats. 


—— 


ama, Cabral, the discoverer of | 
Brazil, Don Sebastian, and Albuquerque, | 
From hence sallied the fleet that discovered | 
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| underneath the windows. 
| few minutes more, worse and unmistakable ; 
| go that houses were split and rent, and a dust 
| arose that hid the sun. Then another interval 
| of dreadful silence, and the city fell to pieces | — 


| kitchen, tumble 
| fog as of an eclipse. Through all the dreadful 
| apocalyptic darkness, arose 
| and shrieks of the dying and the immured, 


_ said 
| like a wave, and then disappear. 





Charles Dickens.) 


There was, at first, an undulating tremble of 
two minutes, which many laughing feasting 
le thought was a wagon rumbling 

fe Then another in a 


like a card-house: palace, hut, and cabin; 
church, casino, gambling-house, and thieves’ 
in together, amid a dusty 


roans, screams, 


An eye-witness, in a ship lying in the Tagus, 
e saw the whole city suddenly heave 


I have met with travellers who have felt 
earthquakes at sea, and have seen them on 
land, and I have clear notions now about the 
horizontal and the upward motion, and I find 
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ning thickly, hither and thither, like sheep 
when the doors of the red slaughter-house 
are closed. 

Suddenly, a voice in my ears cries in bad 
Portuguese : “I thought you rang for coffee, 
sir.” 

It was the waiter. 


I was saved ! 


A GIPSY KING. 


Tue greatest weakness that poor aunt 
had, was a passion for adoption, and irregu- 
lar servants, To begin, she adopted me— 
her niece, Our boy, who was page and 
waiter at table, was a transported burglar’s 
orphan. Our two maid-servants were work- 
house castaways. Our late coachman and 
cane man-servant was a ticket-of-leave 

older, who did not turn out well; and, at 
last, we adopted in his place a gipsy king. 
Aunt—or Miss Granite, as I ought to call 
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| out that it was neither the one nor the other| her—was a maiden lady between fifty and 
that destroyed Lisbon; but a sort of clash and | sixty, possessed of considerable property, 
| conflict of the two, as if two cross veins of| great strength of character, and unflinching 
earthquake had met and disagreed, I am|moral courage. This was her very sensible, 
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told that it is one of the most terrible things | 


in the world to see an earthquake come up a| 
Mexican valley—like an advancing wave—| 


| shaking trees, and making houses and hills 


nod to each other. It brings on a sort of sick- 
ness. If it is dangerous and repeated, as in 
Lima and the Caraccas, its tendency is to 
demoralise society; to drive men to reckless 
pleasure and crime, as in Lisbon, at the time 
of which I speak: when great fires swept 


| through the city, and when the smoking 


ruins were for fifteen days liaunted by bands 
of robbers, till the stern Pombal hung three 
hundred of them, and so stanched the moral 
wound. 

That night, looking from the Braganca 
window at the weltering bay which seemed 


| turned to silver, over which highway 1 could 


see away to Belem, the guarded mouth of 
the Tagus; I beheld the tranquil terraced 
roofs below, quiet in the moonlight; for 


| the wilful Mohammedan moon was in her 


crescent, and I could almost imagine myself 
inthe old Moorish city, As I looked, I fell 


_ into a reverie in my chair in the Braganca| 
_ balcony. Napier’s Peninsular War dropping | 


from my hand, I imagined myself, that Novem- 
ber morning, on that safe roof-top monies 
the tranquil city. Suddenly, the houses 


though somewhat eccentric idea of practical 
charity, Perhaps she was right; for, as a 
whole, her system worked well. She rose 
superior to the opinion of her neighbours, 
although we lived in a small, dull village, 
about fifteen miles on the highroad from 
London to Dover; and our villa, being next 
door to the rural station-house, the majesty 
of the law, if required, could have been turned 
on at any moment. 

The ticket-of-leave man had a brother in 
the village ; who, in my opinion, was no better 
than the convict, only he had never been 
found out ; and this brother, feeling ashamed 
of his relative’s presence, was always urging 
him privately to go to Australia. This un- 
ceasing family pressure at last had its effect ; 
and, one night, he disappeared, taking enough 
of Miss Granite’s loose cash with him to 
defray the cost of his passage. 

It was getting late in the autumn; the 
weather was cold and chilly ; the trees were 
standing under bare branches; the soil réund 
the town was of a clayey nature ; there had 
been much rain for many weeks, and the 
mists were damp and dispiriting. About 
the middle of a very dismal day at this 
period, a dirty, ragged man, of the tramp 
species, was observed to walk to and fro for 





around me began to roll and tremble like a|some little time, in the hope of attract- 
stormy sea. Through an eclipse dimnessI saw | ing the attention of the inmates ; but, as 
the buildings round my feet and far away on|no one went to the gate, he at last ven- 
every side, gape and split ; the floors fell with | tured to ring the bell, Miss Granite was 
the shake of cannons. The groans and cries| looking through the drawing-room window, 
of a great battle were round me. I could and at once, made amends for her neglect, 
hear the sea dashing on the quays, and rising by ordering the unpromising stranger to be 
to swallow what the earthquake had left. invited in. Although he had looked dirty, 
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Through the air, dark with falling walls and 
beams, amid showers of stones red with 
the billows of fire from sudden conflagra- 
tions, I saw the cloudy streets strewn with 
the dead and dyiog; screaming crowds, run- ‘ 


unprepossessing, and half-wild outside the 
house, when he entered our presence his 
appearance was infinitely worse. His clothes 
were patched with rags, like a bed-quilt, 
and the patches were again re-patched with 
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clay. His face was sharp, brown, and grizzly ;| Granite, with some dignity, “we have no 
ns his hands were neatly ‘the colour of | nicknames here.” 
treacle, His object was to solicit the place} My own impression is, that the -gipsy king 
left vacant by the absconded ticket-of-leave | would, if properly treated, have sunk in | 
man, time into a steady, common-place servant. | 
“Where have you lived before ?” asked my | The influence of regular habits, and regular | 
aunt. The visitor was silent. meals was beginning to tell upon his frame, 
“TI don’t care where it was,” continued my | and while he lost his hungry sharpness of | 
aunt, “so long as I know the truth: I’m | face, he acquired avery respectable rotundity | 
above all vulgar prejudices.” | 0f body. ‘The ‘proverbial restlessness and | 
“Well, mum,” he said, slowly, “1 ’av’n’t| activity of his race was certainly becoming | 
lived anywheres to speak on, except in the | faded in him, for no one of the small kitchen | 
woods, I’m a gipsy king.” household was so often found asleep before | 
“ A what?” exclaimed Miss Granite, in| the fire. “He was spoiled by his ‘fellows | 
astonishment. servants. They told him wonderful stories of | 
“A -gipsy king, mum,” returned the his people that he had never heard before, | 
stranger, timidly, “‘an’ a werry ’ard life it is, and they sang unto him the wild songs of his | 
mum !” native tribes (as published by tle music- | 
My aunt for some few minutes remained | sellers). They read to him (for he could not | 
silent. ‘The-stranger waited for her to take|read himself) a chez penny history of | 
up the conversation, and I felt very much | Bampfylde Moore Carew; and though he | 
disposed to laugh. openly called the wandering gentleman an 
“Is it possible,” said Miss Granite, “that | idiot and a fool, the poison sank into his soul, | 
one of your ancient, wandering race, can|They would not let him alone; but taught 
think of settling down in the homes of civili-| him cheerful ballads of a gipsy’s life, until j 
sation ?” his not very powerful mind began to give way, 
“Yes, mum,” -replied the gipsy king, | and he~passed much of his time in dream 
“that’s hexactly what it is.” ing of the lost poetry of the woods -and 
“You are sincere,” asked Miss Granite, | fields, 
“in your desire to forsake your tribe ?” He was a tolerably steady man, but avery 
“They didn’t do the thing as was right | unsteady coachman. His knowledge of wild 
by me,” said the gipsy king, evasively ; | horses might have been very great—as great 
“they took a ‘husurper ; let ’em keep’im.” [as he said it was—but for the ‘first two | 
“You have -no wish to be :any longer-eon- | months he could scarcely turn our old mare, | 
sidered a king?” asked Miss Granite, with Nancy, in the road, and he was quite um J 
some tone of respect in her voice. equal to backing her up a heavy lane.’ “Miss j 
“Gipsy kings, mum, is all werry well to Granite seemed perfectly satisfied with him, 
talk about. over a fire,” he.answered, “an’-all and ‘theréfore no one else could complain} | 
werry well to sing about over a -pianner,” and shealways treated him with much cere- | 
he added, turning to me; “but Jet ‘em try it, mony, in consideration of the title he had | 
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in' the winter, that’s all !” 

This last answer seemed satisfactory to | 
aunt, and it explained to me pretty clearly | 
the motives that-had governed the stranger’s 
application for the place. The weather was | 
quite severe enough to drive every tribe of| 
real or professed gipsies into comfortable | 
winter quarters, except those who were con- 
tent to be petrified with ‘rheumatism and 
chilblains. 

The gipsy king retired to the apartment! 
of his predecessor, the late ticket-of-leave man 
and in ‘the course of an hour he acquired | 
the appearance of another individual. ‘Two. 
buckets of water, several cakes of soap, and | 
the half-livery of the last servant (the best 
suit he had ‘left behind him), turned the! 
gipsy king into a very presentable groom—_ 
even for a village. 

“Whatname shall-we call you by ?” asked 
Miss Granite, when he came into the sitting- 
room for orders. 

“Well, mum,” ‘he replied, “if it’s all the! 
same'to you, I should like to drop my real | 
name, which no one could make anythin’ of, 
an’ answer to the call of Sam.” 

“Weshall call you Samuel,” -said Miss | 


; aud eatly. About t 


iven up on entering her service. 


The winter, which was a very severe oné, | 
passed’ by, and the spring came in very warm | 
he middle of March we 

were sitting with open windows ; the grass | 


was rich and full, and:the birds were singi 
in trees that were prematurely covered wi 


leaves. “The songs which the gipsy king ‘had | 


learnt of the servants he sang more loudly 


and more frequently about the house and j 


stable-yard ; aud for the last two months ‘he 


had claimed his periodical holidays, and had | 
spent’ them, as~far as I could learn, in wan jf 


dering about the country. 
Miss ‘Granite had a custom of going to 


London “twice a-year—early in April and } 


early in October—to see her stockbroker, and 
transact a little city business. I never knew 


| what she did on these occasions, my duty 


being simply to accompany her in the carriage, 


to wait until she was ready to return, to dine j 
| with her at a particular pastry-cook’s, and | 


afterwards to ride with her home. 
coachman had always half-a-crown given 


him, and permission to spend it at a patti § 


cularly old tavern near the Bank of England. 
Of course these visits to the metropolis 
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| supper. 


| the .coach-box. 


| Hill, until we 
| Old Kernit Roa 
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A GIPSY KING. 


were always made in our own carriage, as it 
was exactly at that period when coaches had 
ceased to run, and ‘railways had not yet 
thoroughly taken their place. 

The vehicle was brought to our door about 


| ten o'clock in the morning, and we drove 


Jeisurely to the city (not to distress the 
horses), arriving there about half-past one. 
At five o’clock—allowing time for rest and 
baiting—we again took our seats, and got 
home between eight and nine to tea or 
This is precisely what we had done, 
tomy knowledge, eighteen times during the 
last nine years, and this is what Miss Granite, 
jn the early part-of ‘the April of which [ am 


| writing, prepared to do again. 


Our coach was old-fashioned, but com- 
fortable ; a yellow chariot that would have 
held six upon.an emergency, but which (ex- 
cept when Miss Granite placed it at the dis- 
posal of a children’s party) never held but 
our two selves. Miss Granite used to sit by 


| herself on the broad cushion facing the driver, 


asishe could not ride with her ‘back to the 
horses ; and I used to sit opposite, as she 


f always liked plenty of room, ‘The two horses 


were bony and majestic, and we never knew 
what their full speed -was, as it had never 
been tried. The mare, Nancy, was rather 
restive, but the other horse »was easily 
managed. 

This was the equipage with which, on a 
bright spring morning, like a summer's 
morning, we started for London, the gipsy 
king being elevated upon his novel throne, 
He had driven us ‘before 
about the country, with more or Jess «skill, 
but:this was his first metropolitan journey. 
I bad my misgivings, but it was useless to 
express them. 

evwent on'very well, even down Shooter’s 
ot into the busy part of the 
; and there I noticed the 
wheels of heavy wagons very close'to our 


| windows, and we received several severe 


bumps. When we reached ‘the Borough, 
these signs of bad coachmanship became 


| More frequent ; and:we heard the sounds of| green’ood tree ! 


loud, angry, and laughing voices, the —— 
of whips across the top of our chariot, an 


saw the meaning gestures of many omnibus- 


drivers and hackney-cabmen. The passage 
of London Bridge and King William Street 
was an agony of terror to me, though aunt 
seemed to bear it all very calmly. At 
length we drew up at our destination, the 
gipsy king received his half-a-crown and his 
instructions, and we went about our business. 

Paunctually at our usual time (five o’clock) 


| Wwemade our appearance to return, and we 


| found the 


ipsy king in readiness with the 
vehicle, e took our seats; our monarch 
mounted his throne ; and, after considerable 
difficulty in turning the horses’ heads, during 
which a dozen people seemed to volunteer 
their services, we were at last fairly started 
on the road home. The passage of the 
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Bridge and Borough seemed to have increased 
tenfold in difficulty since the morning, and 
yet our driver, as if -by inspiration, flew 
through all. Other drivers still looked at 
us, and once I heard a shout, and felt a bump, 
and saw a truck rolling over in the gutter ; 
but still we kept on our headlong course. 
| Aunt, whose nerves are like iron, had gone 
| fast asleep, and her body was jumping from 
side to side like a puppet in a Punch and 
Judy show. The horses had neverbeen put 
upon their mettle before, and they seemed 
delighted and astonished at their speed. I 
looked through the window behind me, and 
;saw the gipsy king flourishing ‘his whip 
above his head, — bumping up and down 
on his throne, like a jockey riding a race. 

We soon left the town far in our rear, atid 
still we kept on. Aunt had by this time 
become thoroughly aroused, and ‘half-per- 
,Suaded that something was wrong. All 
attempts to arrest the course of the gipsy 
_king were unavailing, and Miss Granite was 
, about to break the glass, and try to pull the 
| wild driver from his seat, when a sudden 
collision with some roadside obstacle shook 
ithe -vehicle like a jelly, cast us both into 
each other’s arms, and threw both the*horses 
on their haunches. We quickly recovered 
ourselves, and seized the opportunity to 
jump out, and question the gipsy king upon 
such reckless behaviour. e had got his 
horses on their legs again, and he was:grin- 
ning with a stupid Soe of satisfaction. : 

“Samuel,” said ‘Miss Granite, with stern 
decision, “you’re intoxicated: where are 
we?” 

“Mum,” returned Samuel, and ‘he was 
| intoxicated, “you've done the—thing—'s— 
right—byme, an’—the gip-’s—art’s gra— 
grateful.” 

“Where are wel” again asked ‘Miss 
Granite, with extraordinary firmness, «while 
I trembled nervously, for we were ona bleak 
common, and it was now nearly dusk. 

“You know—me,” returned the gipsy 
king, confidentially, “my ’ome—sholly ole 
Am IT right ?” 

“Samuel,” returned Miss Granite, “my 
home is Bexley town, and I insist upon being 
taken there.” 

“Mum,” stammered the gipsy king, with 
much difficulty, and holding out “his hand, 
“this ’and’s—a—gip—’s ‘and, but’s never bin 
stai—stained wi’ crime.” And*then he pro- 
ceeded very clumsily to mount his coaeh- 
box, singing all the while in a weak, shrill, 
uncertain voice, 





‘* Sa—a-—a-—fly fol—low ’im ; 
Sa—a—a—fly fol—low ’im.” 


“ This is the teaching of those foolish girls 
at home, aunt,” I said, feeling that I must 
say something, or faint. 

“T don’t know what it is, my dear,” re- 
turned Miss Granite, “but I’m determined 
we will not return home with that drunken 
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idiot, if we wander about the country all} The fruit of this prolific almanac-tree ig 
night.” ripe and ready for sale by the month of 
‘Lhe gipsy king had by this time seated | October ; and, by a sort of horticultural bull, 
himself upon the coach-box, with the reins in| the plums for eighteen hundred and fifty. 
his hands, |mine are gathered in eighteen hundred and 
“You won’t—mum—werry well,” he said, fifty-eight. The produce of the tree ig 
addressing my aunt in a little louder tone,| mostly similar in shape—that is square, or 
as he saw us moving away, “you'll ’ear from nearly so, and flat; but very various in size, 
me, mum—’cos I will, Rob’ry the gip—scorns | and particularly so in the colour and mark. 
as he flies—to’s forest ’ome.” lings of the outer rind. There are green 
Saying this, he flourished his whip ; and, dumplings with black streaks, yellow ones 
singing loudly some song about the pleasures with scarlet speckles often approaching to 
of a gipsy’s life, he drove madly aeross the|the shape of letters, and dove-coloured 
common, and was soon lost in the distance,|dumplings with parti-coloured blotches, 
amongst the trees. There are blue, grey, buff, white, and neutral 
tinted specimens, Their flavour changes 
That was the last we ever saw of the gipsy| from year to year. On cutting them open, 
king, or of the carriage. We reached a| there is often found a permutation and com- 
labourer’s cottage, where we passed the| bination, if not an actual repetition, of last 
night, and we reached our home the next) year’s black marks, called woodcuts; s0 
evening by posting across the country. Miss| that, upon the whole, if this goes on, fears 
Granite, in her usual way, would have no | are likely to be entertained that the produce 
inquiry made about her loss, and she rather| of the almanac-tree is attacked by a new 
indulged the belief that the gipsy king had| form of amen ae or vine-disease, and 
killed himself by driving over a precipice. that it is becoming less and less plummy and 
For myself, I could only suppose that the; more and more plain. The effect of tasti 
horses had been sold at a fair in the regular|the Almanach Comique used to be a goal 
irregular way; and that the carriage, if|laugh—lately, it has been a yawn. The 
not turned into a show, was built up and} Prophetic Almanac prepares us for little 





disguised in the almost inaccessible depths of 
some forest, where it afforded a snug house 
of call for tramps, or a winter home for gipsies 
and gipsy babies. 


THE ALMANAC-TREE. 


A puium tree which, for some years 
past, has yielded a considerable supply of 
pleasant it, grows on foreign ground, | 
over the water. On its trunk is carved, 
by some bookseller’s apprentice, the word 
ALMANACH in grotesque letters, with a 
succession of dates above and around it, 
From the stem of this tree there start innu- 
merable branches and twigs, each branch 
bearing fruit, or almanacs, of different prices, 
from next to nothing a-piece, to three half- 

nce each, gradually advancing to half a 
oo till the heavy price of a franc is 





reached, beyond which limit almanacs 
are rarely produced. Two notable ex- 
ceptions, however, exist: the Almanac of 
the Good Farmer, the Cultivator’s Aid- 
Memory, a duodecimo volume with hundreds 
of engravings, is sold for seven francs. The 
same sum purchases the Almanac of the 
Good Gardener ; a useful book, which may be | 
considered as an apnual new edition of a| 
standard work, for the sake of introducing | 
novelties and additions and making correc- 
tions in a publication, the date of whose first 
edition isunknown. The Bon Jardinier, though 
costly, deserves a place on the handbook | 
shelf of every country gentleman—supposing | 
every country gentleman able to read French 
—side by side with our own excellent Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle. 








that is new. The Lunatic Almanac— 
although got up by a merry and learned 
necromancer, who came down on purpose 
from the mountains in the moon—has scarcely 
the merit of original eccentricity. The 
Almanach Chantant, or Singing Al 

is a record of songs that have been he 
before ; for instance, a ballad from Robert 
the Devil (the words only are given, in all 
cases, with the address of the shop where 
the music may be bought) is no novelty in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-nine. Neverthe- 
less, Susan’s Féte-day is a very comic song, 
even to read. 

Perhaps we ought not to expect too much 
from annual autumn leaves like these, At 
least, they have the great merit of variety at 
the first time of inspecting them. 
Almanac of Dames and Demoiselles illus 
trates the zodiacal sign, the Fishes, bys 
caricature of the modern art of pisciculture; 
a Norman nurse is dandling a fish in her 
lap and rocking another in a cradle. It 
records numerous deaths from crinoline, and 
0 a pretty story of a schoolgirl’s friendship 
or—a white rose. Polichinelle, or Punch,& 
perpetual almanac, and La Mére Gi omm 
(Punch’s wife, or, as we should say, oe y) 
are children’s books, The first for the nut 
sery, with picture-alphabet and words in one 
syllable ; the second for youngsters of longet 
growth, with plenty of cuts—some good and | 
new, some sadly worn and threadbare= 
affectionate addresses, apologues, and tales, 
certain of which latter display considerable 
ingenuity; for they have the air of bei 
written to fit a miscellaneous bagful of w 
engravings, that had been thrown hap-hazard 
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| Deux Hommes qui se Pendent (The Two 
| Men who Hang themselves). 


| of the first houses in Paris, makes the water 


| the dainties of every month in the year, pro- 


| grass, is in all its glory. 
e@ 





Charles Dicheve.) 
on the writer’s desk, with injunctions from | 
the publisher to string them together by an | 
interesting narrative. Perhaps La Mére| 
Gigogne adopts this mode of exercising the 
wits of juvenile authors; in proof whereof, 
see the story of, and the illustrations to, Les 


The Almanac 
of the Good Kitchen and of the Mistress of'| 
the House, drawn up with the assistance of | 
the hotel-masters and chiefs of the kitchen 


come into your mouth as it passes in review 


nouncing judgment, affirmative or negative, 
on a dish, suggesting delays and dallyings 
with certain delicacies, or boldly advising to 
snatch others in their prime. If April be 
the pleasantest time of the year, it is also the 
most ingrate in fowls, game, vegetables, and 
fruit. May is the month of flowers, but not 
yet of fruits. It is more agreeable to poets | 
and lovers than to cooks and gourmands ; its| 
sins are redeemed to a slight degree by its 
opening the door to mackerel, green peas, 
and amiable pigeons. Butter, from spring 
In August, good 
cheer languishes ; people are driven to dis- 
count their winter bills of fare by eating 
little rabbits, leverets, and turtle-doves— 
veritable infanticides. In September fresh- 
water fish is excellent ; oysters, according to 
the proverb, are eatable, but the true 
amateur will wait till December. Game is 
already good, but it will be better in the 
following months. In Octeber, alimentar 

enjoyments become numerous and vivid. 
Beef has spent the summer in getting fat, 
mutton in gaining succulence; veal, less 
delicate than in spring, is nevertheless not to 
be despised. Fresh sea-fish is resplendent. 
In December, you have every possible re- 
source of the butchery and the charcuterie, | 
or pork-and-sausage art; you have your! 
choice of poultry, game, and venison ; and| 
now is the time to cause to be sent to you 
the famous pAtés of Strasbourg, of Toulouse, 
of Amiens, of Chartres, of Périgueux, and of 
multitudinous other savoury towns. The 
year is not long enough, at the present late 
date, to taste all the good things of the 
Almanach de la Bonne Cuisine, Try, by| 
way of testing the excellence of its receipts, 
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does not disdain to be glorified by a Petit 
Almanach Impérial. Finally, to push aside 
a crowd of competing candidates, many 
periodical publications choose to wind up the 
year by publishing an almanac of their own. 
It suffices to name the Almanac of the 
Figaro and the Almanac of the Magasin 
Pittoresque as representatives of that popular 
and populous tribe who help to pass a leisure 
moment pleasantly. 

The roots of this prolific and perennial 
almanac-tree—which rivals in antiquity 
the venerable orangers of the Tuileries— 
are mostly planted in Paris soil, and 
almost always in tufts and clusters, which 
may in part account for the inferiority re- 
marked in the crops of the last few years. 
A sturdy bunch of roots grows in the 
Rue de Seine, number eighteen, in the pre- 
mises of a publisher named Paguerre, from 
which literary stool or stump there springs 
the sap which causes no less than fifty or 
sixty different almanacs to blossom, swell, 
and attain their full growth—not to mention 
the house’s dealings in almanacs published 
at other establishments—forming, altogether, 
an odd lot of merchandise which, like fruit. 
at the Central Halle or at Covent Garden, 
have their different prices, wholesale and 


retail, according to the customer and the ‘| 


time of day. And yet, if you enter Monsieur 
Paguerre’s premises from the street, all you 
may chance to see will be books on shelves 
and books in bundles, with a little boy in a 
blouse to keep the almanacs from flying 
away, like the days and weeks which the 
chronicle, and two ladies sitting at a des 
behind a counter, absorbed in the interesting 
pages of a ledger. Their position prevents 
your ascertaining whether they are blue- 
stockings or no. The stud of authors, 
printers, prophets, poets, calculators, illus- 
trators, and binders must be curious to 
behold, if we could get at them. But, pro- 
bably, much of the work is done by 
machinery. Almanacs may be ground in 
mills, or spun, or cast in moulds; which 
would account for the sort of manufacturing 
monopoly and the defects arising from want 
of competition, to which there appears a 
tendency in the most recent generations of 
the almanacs which are issued in shoals. 
Another productive almanac-bed exists. 





the fillet of beef with wine of Madeira, the|in the Rue des Grands-Augustins, thriving 
wufs 4 la neige, or snowy eggs, or the cake 4| under the culture of Monsieur Delarue, who 
la Madeleine. | has given us an Almanac-Manual of Health 

Other forms of indulgence are cared for by followed by a treatise on the Diseases of the 
the Smoker’s and Snufftaker’s Almanac.| Soul, We here find two scraps of good ad- 
There is a Gardener’s Almanac—that is,| vice: To take as few remedies as possible, 
there are several ; an Almanac of the Navy; and to call in the doctor if anything serious 
an Almanac of Games of Society ; there isis the matter. This is modest in an almanac 
an Almanae of Literature, the Theatre, and| of so old a standing ; for it appears that in 
the Fine Arts, with a dramatic and literary | the middle of the sixteenth century, just 
history of the year by the prince of critics,/ three hundred years ago, the celebrated 
Jules Janin, and mounting to the high price Rabelais, Curé and Doctor at Meudon, near 


of fifteen centimes. A dynasty which wisely Paris, published, »under the protection of | 
appreciates the value of universal suffrage Cardinal Dubellay, his first Almanac of 
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Health, in which he treated of all the mala- 


dies of the human body; from the crown of 
the head to the sole of the foot. Nothing 
better has since been invented than his) 
regimen to ward off sea-sickness, which he 
prescribed to his patron ; namely, To drink 
for several days at his meals, before embark- 
ing; sea water either pure or mixed with his 
wine, three spoonfuls a day, one fasting 
before breakfast, one at noon before dinner, 
and one at night before going to bed; to 
make several excursions out to sea, before 
embarking for a long voyage; to carry a 
stock of quince marmalade and jelly, the 
same’ of currants, lemons, apples, and other 
acid fruits ; to apply a moistened sheet of 
paper to the stomach, which should never be 
empty; to eat frequently during the passage, 
soas not to have to strain for nothing. 

This Almanach-Manuel treats of the health 
of: people belonging to different professions, | 
Listen, reader, to the complicated dangers to 
which we authors expose ourselves for your 
edification and amusement ! 

Literary people are even more liable to 
complaints than other sedentary folk. Few 
are to be seen who are strong and healthy, 
and who live to an advanced age. Continued 
study has-often ruined the best constitution 
in less’ than a month. To think constantly 
is) as*they say, the way not to think for long. 
Literary persons are subject to the gout, thie 
consequence’ of bad digestion and checked 
perspiration. Liver diseases, such as obstruc- 
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tions of that viseus, schirrus, jaundice, indiges- 
tion, loss of appetite, the destruction of the 
whole body, are the consequences of the seden- 
tary life to which literary people are con- 
strained. Consumption, so common amongst 
them, is’ the result of the position, leaning 
against’ a desk, in which they labour. Too 
great application leads to headaches, apo- 
plexy, giddiness, madness, paralysis, diseases 
of the eyes, all sorts of fevers, especially 
those of the nervous class, dropsy, and the 
hypochondriacal affection, the most sad and 
desperate of all maladies. Liége in Bel- 
gium, and Rouen in Normandy, also supply 
the French market’ with almanacs. Both 
give sundry almanacs called Mathieu 
Laensberg’s,—a veritable one, a double one, 
a new one, and a triple one—of which 
learned author more anon. He occupies’ too 
im nt a place in the history of almanacs, 
to be passed over with the simple mention of 
his name. 

The first almanacs were nothing but 
calendars; before the invention of printing, 
they were simple catalogues, or fasti, giving 
the’ names of the saints held in general 
esteem, as well as of those whom the Church 
delighted particularly to honour. It is stated 
that there existed, at the end of the last 
century, in the library of a monastery in the 
Angumois, a manuscript calendar of tlie 
Roman Church, which had been drawn up 
— the middle of the fourth century, and ' 


(Conducted by 


which was the most ancient calendar known; | 


In sixteen hundred’ and thirty-four, Father 
Gilles Boucher, a Jesuit belonging to the 
House at Arras; printed it at Antwerp in 
his commentaries on the Paschal cycle. 


It.was scarcely before the twelfth or thirs | 


teenth century that they began to annex to 
the: calendars remarks on the different days 
of the year, on the seasons, and on the ruleg 
to be observed fur the maintenance of health 
and the cure of diseases. From this epoch, 
therefore, dates the actual beginning of the 
armonach, the armanach, the halmanach, or 
the almanac properly so called. The ortho- 
graphical variations of the word almanae 
have made it the subject of numerous 
etymological explanations. When Moliére’s 
Bourgeois Gentleman wished his: master-of 


| philosophy to teach him the almanac, he 


expressed only a very reasonable desire ; but 
many, who laugh at Monsieur Jourdain; 
would be puzzled to answer the most’ elé 
mentary questions on the same subject) 


Monsieur Jourdain was greatly mistaken, if | 
he thought that the lessons he asked: for | 
The explanation | 
of the almanac touches the most delicate | 


would be easy and simple: 


and thorny points of science and erudition. 


Almanae, according to some, is derived from | 


the Persian, or the Greek, or the Hebrew; 
or the Arabic. 
Chaldaic word; al is the’ definite article, 
and manah signifies number, reckoning ; and 
in the calendar, the days‘and the months are 
reckoned, Others will have it, that’ the 
origin of, the almanac must be sought for 
amongst the Egyptians. Arago tells us that 


almanach comes from the word man, which, | 


amongst the Orientals, signifies moon. Cor- 
nelius’ Killian, believes that almanac is 
composed of two German roots, al, and 
monaht, ali, and moons, because it contains 
all the lunations of the year. 


An almanac of the thirteenth centary, | 
drawn upin a sort: of patois French, is-en | 
riched with some very curious medical and | 
In May, you ought to | 
take hot drinks; in June, you should bleed, 


domestic precepts. 
take tepid draughts, and make provision of 
the dried blossoms of the vine; in July, you 
ought not to bleed, but to eat roast meat, and 


todrink tepid drinks a It appears that | 


besides the manuscript calendars on parch- 


ment; wooden ones were made, which were’ | 
the person, fastened to the’ | 
Probably others existed, | 


worn about 
owner’s clothes. 
made of various hard materials. 

Printed almanacs were known in France 


from the commencement of the fifteenth cen- | 
tury. The first, which appeared in fourteen | 


hundred and seventy, thirty-four years after 
the invention of printing, is attributed to a 
Breton monk, Guinklam by name. It was'a 
calendar drawn up in Latin, containing the 
names of the saints, and marking the féte 


days and the changes of the moon. There | 


were also the calendars of the celebrated 





According to Nicot, itis a | 


a 
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Monteregio, printed at Nuremberg and) lofty barons:did as they were bid with such 
Venice, in fourteen hundred and seventy-five| good grace that, in a fortnight’s time, the 
and six. In fourteen hundred and eighty-| Dominicans had found. the means of purchas- 
one, there appeared another almanac, in| ing a vast inclosure, which enabled them to 
Latim like the first, which was the produc-| enlarge their convent, and to build a» magni- 
tion of a monk, designated by the name of ficent chapel, This was: the first: almanac 
Floristan. This worthy originated a branch} written in French. As the stratagem»had 
of literature: which still has-its admivers:and) taken so well, Friar Benoist, with theconsent 
cultivators ; he commenced the publication! of his superior, printed a new almanac: the 
of: prophecies, beginning with those which | following year, and. bethought himself of pre- 
had.relation to the Church. What he got by | dicting to the king, and under the same'terms 
| it'was an excommunication from Pope Sixtus| of remission, the same fate: which had been 
the Fourth, for having predicted that His | foretold. to. the seigneurs; but this time, 
| Holiness would die of poison. This affair| fortune failed to favour the brave: Charles 
| made‘a great noise in the world. The Bishop! the Highth, frightened by the prophecy: at 
of Soissons got Floristan into his clutches,| the first outset, was on the point i cashing 
andsent him before the Ecclesiastical Court, | down ; but, yielding to the counsel of his 
| who condemned him to be burnt alive, as a} minister, he thought better of it,. laid: his 
man possessed by the devil. The sentence! complaint before the archbishop;and Benoist, 
was. executed in front of the cathedral| as well as the: superior of the: Dominicans, 
| eharch, Francis Moore and Company little were tried by the ecclesiastical tribunal, and 
| think» by what a terrible ceremony their pro-| were condemned to be thrown quick, together 
| phetic craft was inaugurated. Three years! with the almanac of the year of grace four- 
| afterwards, the actual. decease of Sixtus the| teen hundred and ninety-two, into a burning 
| Fourth. completely contradicted Floristan’s| brazier, as attainted and convicted of dia- 
ietion. He. lost his life in consequence! bolical possession. Benoist found that alma- 
ofafall from a mule, on Saint Bartholomew's nacs were dangerous edge-tools to trifle 
day. | with ; very pleasant a, so long as he held 
In spite of this severe example, the men/| them by the handle. Having played with fire, 
| calling themselves religious who dwelt in| he had no right to express surprise at a burn. 
monasteries continued all the same to fabri-| Shortly afterwards, Charles: the: Bighth 
| eate almanacs, which they printed them-| made an ordonnance prohibiting the: publi- 
selves under the title of the Divinus Astro-| cation of almanacs, either by laymen or by 
s In fourteen hundred and eighty-eight| ecclesiastics, which was generally obeyed 
J Cotigny, a Beaujolais monk, gave to | during his reign; but, on the extinction of 
the world an almanac, also-containing pre-| the elder branch of the Valois, it was disre~ 
dictions, but he had the discretion to give! garded, and, little: by little; almanacs» re- 
| them quite a different turn to those of his) appeared. At the outset, they went no fur- 
_ predecessor. Cotigny announced that almost) ther than to.give the calendars: with a:notice 
| all the abbés and bishops of his day would of the sun’s rising and setting; but they soon 
| take their places amongst the elect, and would added predictions of the weather, and after- 
| ultimately be canonised. No more was! wards predictions respecting men and things. 
needed to draw down upon. his head the|se that the almanac became: what: it: had 
_ benedictions of all the religious orders; in| beem before; All these productions: were 
consequence, the Bishop o: Dijon granted | nothing but miserable rhapsodies; it was 
him great privileges, amongst others that of| reserved for the following century to give 
| continuing the exclusive publication of the birth to a more serious work in the same 
Divinus Astrologus throughout the diocese.! style. Michel de Notre-Dame, called Nostra- 
But he soon found competitors in every damus, published at Lyonsim fifteen handred 
monastery in France, and even amongst the! and fifty, an almanac which made a great 
laity. In all quarters almanacs were pub- | sensation, and which brought him in consi- 
lished ; but they were not all alike. Thus,'derable presents. It excited a general com- 
whilst Friar Benoist, a Dominican of the petition, and alntanacs sprung: up: in all 
Convent of Paris, published his in fourteen directions, In spite of which, Nostradamus’s 
hundred and ninety, and announced for the reputation continued to increase, and was 
following year that the Holy Virgin would still further augmented, in fifteen hundred 
come in person to visit the king and the’ and fifty-five, by his prophecies in verse; to 
churches, a Benedictine published another,’ whieh he added, in fifteen hundred and fifty- 
which prognosticated that in fourteen hundred eight, some new centuries. of rhymes which 
and ninety-one many grand seigneurs would he dedicated to Henri the Second, and which 
find themselves possessed by the demon,’ obtained for him the brevet of first physician 
would die in frightful torments, and would to the king. Nostradamus’s almanac was 
be dragged to the place never mentioned to extensively counterfeited. 
ears polite, unLEss they made haste toredeem ‘This state of things continued until fifteen 
| their sins by the payment of large sums of hundred and sixty, when, by an ordonnance 
money, which the Dominicans were com-' of Charles the Ninth to the States of Orleans 
= to receive. A great number of all printers‘and booksellers were prohibited 
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from printing or exposing for sale any alma-|when Murphy, in his Weather Almanack, 
nacs or prognostications without previous | fortunately pitched upon a certain eleventh 
examination by the archbishop, bishop, or|of January to be the coldest day in the 


persons by them appointed ; those who made | winter, as it proved. The almanac throve | 
or offered for sale the said almanacs were | for a year or two, inspite of repeated failures, 
liable to trial by the ordinary judges and to|on the faith of that one happy coincidence, | 
corporal punishment. ‘The result of this|Laensberg won the popular confidence by | 
power conferred on the bishops was to de-|means of like chance accidents. Thus, in | 


rive laymen of the sale of almanacs, to the | sixteen hundred and thirty-nine, he predicted, 
enefit of the monasteries. The corporation | “In the year which is to follow, people of all 


of booksellers complained of the injustice.| conditions and a great state will be a | 


On the other hand, the ecclesiastical alma-| vexed, and in the same year doctors wi 
nac-makers continued to publish dangerous | have great work and business.” Now, it so 
predictions, and covered their turpitudes | happened that in sixteen hundred and forty, 


beneath the authorisation of the bishops, | these prophesies were believed to be fulfilled | 
who drew a profit from their monopoly of| by a sort of grippe, or influenza, which for | 
the name of Nostradamus, although Nostra-|two months raged with intensity in England | 


damus had died years before. ‘The govern-| and France. 


ment became uneasy, and an ordonnance of| The continuers of Mathieu Laensberg (who | 


Henri the Third modified that of Charles | left, according to the general opinion, predic 


the Ninth, by requiring for the sale of alma- | tions for a thousand years to come) were also | 


nacs the express authorisation of the king|now and then marvellously helped by cir- 





or of the ordinary judges, under pain of| cumstances. We find in the Anecdotes of | 
arbitrary fine, confiscation, andimprisonment.|Madame Dubarry, that that lady having | 


In spite of this explicit rule, the most ridicu-| been obliged to quit the court when Louis 
lous and immoral me ree took their full | the Fifteenth was seized with his last illness, 
swing, until Louis the Thirteenth put an end | called to mind the Liége Almanac for’ seven- 


to the licence. | teen hundred and seventy-five, which had so | 
greatly excited her apprehensions, and which | 


Till sixteen hundred and thirty, almanacs 


were printed in folio. At that epoch the|she had endeavoured to suppress as far aw 
Pp | PY 


famous Liége almanac first appeared, which | she could, because it contained amongst the 


still has its continuators in France, Holland, 
Germany, and Belgium. Mathieu Laensberg, 
canon of Saint Barthélémy at Liége, passes 
for the first author of this popular work, 
In this almanac we find the twelve celestial 
signs governing the human body, and the in- 
dication of favourable times for cutting the 
hair, for being bled, and for taking medicine. 
This encroachment by the astrologer on the 
doctor’s territory was the ground of complaint 
on the part of the latter, who succeeded in 
suppressing from the following editions a 
great portion of the matter relating to medi- 
cine. But in the end, these medico-astrolo- 
gical prescriptions were re-established in the 
Shepherd’s Almanac, which was united to 
Laensberg’s, and which was consequently 
entitled the Double-Liégeois. 

All Mathieu Laensberg’s almanacs were 
followed by prognostications and general 

redictions of coming events. This little 
book, although same in Belgium, was pro- 
fusely circulated in France, and eclipsed every 
other production of the kind published by 
the booksellers of different provinces, Laens- 
berg excelled in the art of framing predic- 
tions: he drew them up with such tact and) — 


owing phrase : “ A lady in the highest favour 


were over!” The prophecy, which the 
Dubarry personally applied to herself, came to 
pass. The king died in the month following, 
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Number 458 of HOUSEHOLD WORDS will be A 
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elasticity that, happen what might, they Now Ready, price 3d., stamped, 4d., THE CHRISTMAS | 


almost always came true. Add to this, several | NUMBER of Household Words, entitled, 
lucky hits which Laensberg made with some | A HOUSE TO LET 
of his eafliest prophecies, and the astrologer’s| ,, : oars Soe 

a , ontents:—1. Over the Way. 2. The Manchester 
repute will be easily accounted for. We had Marriage. 8, Going into Society. 4. Three Evenings in 
an instance of the kind not many years since, the House, 5. Trottle’s Report. 6. Let at Last. 
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